


THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1952 


TUESDAY, MARCH 25, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 10:50 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Kenneth McKellar (chairman of the committee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators McKellar, Kilgore, and Robertson. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION AND FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


STATEMENTS OF THE HON. WALTER E. ROGERS, UNITES STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE, EIGHTEENTH DISTRICT, STATE OF TEXAS; 
ALSO J. C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE ; 
T. B. CHAMBERS, CHIEF, ENGINEERING DIVISION, SOIL CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Chairman McKetiar. The committee will come to order. 

We will insert in the record at this point a letter from the Secretary 
of Agriculture covering items included in chapter V of the third 
supplemental appropriation bill, 1952, applicable to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1952. 
Hon. KENNETH McKELLAar, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 
Dear Senator McKeE.uar: The third supplemental appropriation bill, 1952, 
as passed by the House, contains the following items relating to this Department 
which we believe should be ealled to the attention of your committee: 


SMOKE-JUMPER FACILITIES 


The budget estimates for the fiscal year 1953 include an estimate of $970,000 
for the Forest Service for construction of facilities for forest fire control operations 
at Missoula, Mont. However, the House has transferred the item to this bill 
and in doing so, reduced it to $700,000. The report of the House Committee on 
Appropriations (H. Rept. No. 1503, p. 17) includes the following statement: 

_ “Public Law 198, Eighty-second Congress, approved October 24, 1951, author- 
ized the Secretary of Agriculture to acquire land and construct smoke-jumper 
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facilities at Missoula, Mont. This act also authorized an appropriation of 
$970,000 and gave the Secretary authority to proceed to enter into contracts up 
to $500,000. The regular budget estimates for the Forest Service for 1953 include 
$970,000 for this item. In view of the need to proceed with this project immed- 
iately, however, the committee recommends that it be included in this supple- 
mental bill. An appropriation of $700,000 is recommended to cover the full cost 
of this project.” 

The need for the new facilities arises from the fact that the county wishes to 
abandon the airfield the Forest Service is now using and, because the other 
facilities now in use by the Forest Service are improperly located, badly de- 
teriorated, inadequate in size, and unsafe. 

The proposed new facilities would permit: 

(1) The transfer of this activity from a small, poorly equipped airport to the 
modern, new airport equipped for use by aircraft of the largest size at all hours 
of the day or night; 

(2) The replacement of existing facilities which are: (a) Improperly located 
both as to the existing airport and the new one, (b) deteriorated to the point where 
major reconstruction would be required to provide for further continuous occu- 
paney, (c) inadequate in size thereby necessitating rental of commercial space for 
part of the year, (d) hazardous from the standpoint of serious damage from fire to 
expensive parachute and other equipment. (Present parachute loft is a frame 
building.) 

The smoke-jumper unit at Missoula was organized to reduce the elapsed time 
between discovery and initial attack on fires in the inaccessible areas within the 
region. The largest body of roadless, forested area in the country is located 
immediately south and southwest of Missoula. Other large roadless areas are 
located to the east, northwest, and north of Missoula. The personnel of this unit 
combat fires in the inaccessible areas of the region, and are also available for 
action on fires outside the region. Missoula is the most centrally located city 
with an adequate airport. This unit has demonstrated that parachuting men to 
fires is by far the most efficient and economical way of combating forest fires in 
inaccessible areas. It reduces travel time to fires from hours and sometimes days 
toa matter of minutes. It has been demonstrated that substantial savings in costs 
of fire suppression are made by this method—the savings during the season of 
1951 being estimated at $865,000. 

Public Law 198, approved October 24, 1951, and the 1953 budget estimate con- 
templated the following facilities at the new location: 


Dormitory for 100 men . $220, 000 
Parachute loft___- ; ; ; 130, 000 
Residence for foreman __- < 15, 000 
Site acquisition : 2, 000 
Taxiway to main air strip . 54, 000 
Sewer, water, power, heat, etc . 3 . . 89, 000 
Hangar for Government planes ; : 67, 000 
Fire-equipment warehouse 393, 000 


Total_. 5 -. 5, 970, 000 


The House reduction of $270,000, together with increases in costs which have 
taken place, would make it necessary to eliminate the hangar and drastically 
reduce the size of the warehouse proposed for the storage of fire equipment. 
The latter would require storing this equipment at some point away from the 
airport, resulting in increased costs, inefficient operations, and loss of time in 
transporting equipment and materials to the planes when needed for fighting 
forest fires. Therefore, it is strongly recommended that the budget estimate of 
$970,000 be restored. 

In the event increased costs or other factors do prevent the completion of all 
the facilities listed, it is hoped that these would be completed, to the extent feas- 
ible, from regular funds made available to the Forest Service in future years. It 
is assumed that the comment in the House committee report that the amount 
provided “‘is reeommended to cover the full cost of this project”? had reference to 
the amount authorized in Public Law 198 and would not preclude the use of funds 
provided in future years for the betterment or enlargement of the project. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


House Document. No. 348, dated February 14, 1952, included a supplemental 
estimate of $3,500,000 for fiscal year 1952 for fighting forest fires. The third 
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supplemental appropriation bill, 1952, as passed by the House, reduced the amount 
from $3,500,000 to $3,000,000. The report of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations (H. Rep. No. 1503, p. 17) contains the following: 

“Fighting forest fires: A request of $3,500,000 is included in House Document 
348 to cover the estimated amount by which emergency fire-fighting costs will 
exceed the $6,000,000 provided in the regular appropriation for fiscal year 1952. 
A total of $8,569,354 was obligated through December 31, 1951, and it is estimated 
that an additional $1,000,000 will be required for the balance of the fiscal year. 
The committee recommends an appropriation of $3,000,000, a reduction in the 
estimate of $500,000, with the understanding that funds for 1953 may be drawn 
upon to the extent of the reduction if necessary.” 

As a result of the reduction of $500,000 by the House, only $557,646 will be 
available from the fiscal year 1952 funds for fire-suppression obligations for the 
period extending from January 1 to June 30, 1952. Spring fire-fighting obliga- 
tions have exceeded this amount in every year since 1929. By drawing on the 
1953 appropriations to meet 1952 obligations, the amount available for emergency 
fire fighting in the fiscal year 1953 will be reduced accordingly. While fire-fighting 
costs are largely influenced by weather, experience of the last several years indi- 
cates that the regular appropriation of $6,000,000 for 1953 will probably be in- 
adequate. Therefore, while the emergency fire-fighting costs can be met on the 
basis of the House action, it is likely that funds therefor in 1953 will be inadequate 
and another supplemental appropriation will be required at some future date. 

The last sentence of the House Committee Report states that the 1953 appro- 
priation ‘‘may be drawn upon to the extent of the reduction if necessary.” [Italics 
supplied.] The fighting forest fires appropriation has for years carried language 
which permits the appropriation to be drawn on for the “liquidation of obligations 
incurred in the preceding fiscal vear.’? Inasmuch as spring fire-fighting obligations 
have been as high as $1,970,000, at the present value of the dollar, it will obviously 
be necessary to draw on the 1953 appropriation in such amount as may be required 
in the event of serious fire emergencies, even though in excess of the $500,000 
reduction by the House. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


House Document No. 348, dated February 14, 1952, included a supplemental 
estimate of $3,950,000 for the Soil Conservation Service. Of this amount, 
$3,500,000 was required to meet the pay adjustment costs under Public Law 201 
and $450,000 was for the reconstruction of the spillway of the MeClellan Creek 
Dam in Gray County, Tex. The item for repair of the dam was disallowed 
by the House. 

The MeClellan Creek Dam is located on a Government-owned land utilization 
project and was constructed in 1938. Through faulty design and flood damage, 
the spillway has failed and the whole dam is threatened unless immediate repair 
action is taken. Even though some protection is provided by holding down the 
level of the lake, a storm in May of 1951 occurred which caused flood waters to 
the depth of almost 6 feet to flow over the spillway. This flow caused material 
damage to the spillway as well as an estimate of $105,500 damage to privately 
owned property below the dam. The structure is now in such critical condition 
that another large storm on the watershed could cause complete failure of the 
dam with the possible loss of life (17 persons live in the flood area below the dam) 
and an estimated $350,000 damage to the roads, bridges, pipelines, railroads, 
farm lands, and buildings. The Department recommends that the amount of 
$450,000 and the language included in House Document No. 348 be restored. 

In disallowing this estimate the House Committee on Appropriations inserted 
on page 17 of its report (No. 1503) the following: 

“The remaining $450,000 for reconstruction of the spillway at the MeClellan 
Creek Dam in Gray County, Tex., which was seriously damaged during a storm 
in May 1951 is not recommended at this time. Of the 15 dams of this type 
maintained by the Soil Conservation Service, 8 are in a very bad state of repair 
and 6 are damaged to the point where they may not withstand another major 
flood. The committee requests that the Soil Conservation Service and the local 
groups concerned explore other possible means of repair and operation of these 
facilities without the outlay by the Federal Government of the large sums of 
money involved.” 

Efforts have been made for many years to turn over these recreational projects 
to local publie organizations, but this has met with no success primarily because 
of the condition of the dams. However, these organizations have generally felt 
that since these projects are Government-owned, that it is the responsibility 
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of the Government to keep its property in a safe condition. There seems to hx 
little likelihood in getting local people to make these expensive repairs, but th: 
possibility will be further explored by the Department. However, the conditio: 
of the McClellan Creek Dam is serious and repair should not be delayed further 
Another large storm, which could occur at any time, could wash out both the 
spillway and the dam with possible loss of life and serious property damage. 
Although some of the other dams are in bad condition, they do not present the 
immediate danger to life and property as in the case of the McClellan Creek Dan 

Representatives of the Department would appreciate an opportunity to appea: 
before your committee and discuss these items more fully. 

Sincerely, 
K. T. Hurcurnson, Acting Secretary. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Chairman McKe.tar. The first item is page 10, gentlemen, ‘‘Sala- 
ries and expenses, $3,950,000,”’ for the Soil Conservation Service; 
there has been allocated $3,500,000. There is a $450,000 item to be 
considered. 

Will you tell us about it? Congressman Rogers, did you wish to 
make a statement? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Representative Rocers. I shall make my statement very brief, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The $450,000 item involved has to do with the proposed repair of 
the soil conservation dam located in Gray County, Tex. That is in, 
what we know as, the Panhandle of Texas, and I believe it was 
finished in 1940 or 1941. 

I want to preface my remarks by saying that we are not unmindfu! 


of the economic situation that this country faces at the present time, 
and we don’t come to the committee asking for this money for the 
repair of this dam with the thought that it is only serving a recreation 
purpose. We feel that the recreation purpose that is being served 
by this project should not be discounted, because it is located in a 
part of this country where you don’t have any recreation facilities 
of this kind, and many times people who have not visited there and 
haven’t been there don’t fully appreciate that. 

But what has happened is that the dam itself has gotten in such a 
state of disrepair that it is, you might say, hanging by a thread at the 
present time. It was put into this state last year, or else it finally got 
into this state last year by an unprecedented rain, and if we ‘have 
another rain like that of course we fear, and have much ground for it, 
that the dam will go out. If the dam goes out we are faced with the 
situation that we have approximately 17 families living below the dam 
that will be affected or injured, damaged by this structure going out. 
We have asked for and obtained estimates of the cost insofar as claims 
against the Government might result from such a tragedy. I believe 
that those estimates approximate $300,000. Our position in justi- 
fication of the $450,000 expenditure is simply this: 


GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT 


The Government has at the present time invested in.this structure 
approximately $500,000. If the dam goes out and causes this addi- 
tional property damage without mentioning the possible loss of life, 
it will increase the investment to approximately $800,000, and you will 
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not have a dam, you will have no lake facilities that you had prior to 
that time. We feel that it is a justified investment to protect a struc- 
ture in which the Government already has an investment and which 
provides facilities that are much needed in that place. 

One other thing that I want to call to the Senators’ attention is 
that it has been stated on occasions before that it wouldn’t hurt 
those 17 families to move out of that place. That may be true, 
They could probably move and it would solve the problem; but 
those people and their forebears have lived in that community and 
along that creek for years and years. As a matter of fact, they went 
out there and actually homesteaded that land, many of them. They 
have made tremendous investments in that particular section. One 
man has an orchard there that is actually something that is not easy 
to produce or maintain in the Panhandle of Texas. He has built up 
in this creek bottom a fine orchard. They have nurseries down there 
and they have other things down there that would be materially 
damaged and ruined if this dam goes out. 

We feel that certainly it is something that the Federal Government 
should go in and repair and maintain. We certainly hope that the 
committee will see fit to include this expenditure and permit us to 
repair this structure. 

1 believe, Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say at the present 
time. 

Chairman McKe.tuiar. Was this amount included in the appro- 
priation asked for last year? 

Representative Rogers. Was that, Mr. Dykes? 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir. 

Representative Rocrers. It was not included last vear. It does 
have budget approval this year. 

Mr. Chairman, let me clarify that point just a little bit. As a 
matter of fact, the tremendous damage to the dam was done in Mav, 
after the budget estimates were made, which of course explains why 
the request was not made in the 1951 original budget request. 

Chairman McKe tuar. All right, sir. Is there anything further? 

Gentlemen, are there any questions? 


PURPOSE OF DAM 


Senator Kitgore. I have a question. This is purely a recreational 
facility, is it not? 

Representative Rogers. You might say that. It is used, we will 
say, substantially for recreation. Asa matter of fact, it was originally 
built as a make-work project. There is no question in the world 
about that. But it is serving a purpose, I think, and those other 
dams are serving a purpose that has been proved in time by the fact 
that the erosion has been cut down in the vicinity of these dams to 
where we in the panhandle this year had cover when this drought 
came that was not present in the south and southwest portions of the 
State. 

Senator Krirgore. I notice here in this offset paragraph, there are 
15 dams of this type maintained by the Soil Conservation Service, 
8 of which are in a very bad state of repair and 6 are damaged to the 
point where they may not withstand another major flood. Are we 
going to have to go through this with all the rest of those dams? 
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Representative Rocrrs. Let me make this one point on that par- 
particular situation: We in Texas are hoping and I have been working 
on a program to try to get these dams in the Panhandle—of course 
those are the ones I am primarily interested in—in shape where we 
can get the State to take them over and operate them on a basis 
that will eventually repay the Government for what they have in- 
vested in them. 

Senator Kincore. But whether the Government is repaid or not, 
the point I am getting at is that this was built by WPA; was it not? 

Representative Rocrers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. It was part of the make-work program. I do 
not know how they did it in Texas, but in West Virginia when some- 
thing like that was put in, the State or the county or the municipality 
had to obligate themselves when it was put in to maintain it, and there 
was no obligation on the part of the Federal Government at all. We 
have had to do that will all of ours. We have had to take care of them 
in my State and keep them up. 

Representative Rocrers. Are you referring to dams similar to this? 

Senator Kitcorr. They built 4-H dams and lakes and all that sort 
of thing. In each case a local group, somebody, some responsible 
public authority had to guarantee future maintenance. 

Another thing I am wondering: Couldn’t this water be gradually 
drained out of there and gotten rid of and the water level lowered 
without having to keep this dam up? I am thinking of the future. 

Representative Rogers. You mean as a temporary measure to get 
away from the danger? 

Senator Kingore. Yes, and incidentally, permanently. I am citing 
that because of a similar situation also in West Virginia. The Little 
Kanawah River years ago was locked and dammed to get out the tim- 
ber and coal. Those dams and locks were of wood and rock con- 
struction. Some of them went out. We had some soil damage from 
it. We tried to get the engineers just to rebuild the dams, leaving the 
lock chamber out and they wouldn’t do it. They did move in there 
quietly and they slowly lowered the level. They took the whole 
summer to do it. What was happening was that as the water level 
raised in the stream, the water worked back in through the clay, 
creating something like what we used to call a quicksand condition. 
When the water was suddenly removed, there was a subsidence of the 
surface soil, where the dam went out there was subsidence of surface 
soil and hundreds and hundreds of acres of very valuable bottom land 
were damaged. But on the upper dams we finally agreed with the 
engineers and the ‘y went in quietly and pulled the water out from 
under the land slowly so that the water under the surface then drained 
out gradually and you didn’t have subsidence and the land was not 
damaged and the dams all disappeared. It would have cost us a lot 
of money to keep those dams up. I am just thinking that here is 
just one of admittedly 15 cases that are under Soil Conservation alone. 

Representative Rocrrs. I am not enough of an engineer really to 
get into that, but I will say that it is my understanding of the situation 
as it presently stands that as long as we can keep the control of the 
flow of water in there you may not have the trouble of the dam going 
out, but like a lot of other things in Texas, the big winds and other 
things that we have down there, the moisture all comes in one bunch. 
We will have a drought for 8 months and then a heavy rain; and 
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incidentally during the rain that nearly took this dam out I was in an 
airplane up over the panhandle at the time and I didn’t think I was 
ever going to get down alive. We had an 8-inch rain down there in 
short order and of course there wasn’t any way to control the flow of 
water. 

Senator Kitcore. We have them in West Virginia, and they do 
over in Virginia, too. The North River went on a rampage recently. 


NEED FOR REPAIRS TO DAM 


Senator Rosertson. The Senator from West Virginia has suggested 
that you want $450,000 to repair this dam because of the potential 
danger to 17 families living below it. Even if we put in this and the 
House agreed to this amendment it probably would be June before 
you would get this bill enacted into law. Then it would be 60 days, 
jet us say, before you could prepare the plans and ask for bids and get 
a contract let. It would be another 4 or 5 months before the dam was 
erected. If there is an immediate danger there, you cannot do 
anything about it even with this appropriation under. 8 or 9 months. 
So it seems to me that for temporary relief the thing to do is to open 
the sluice gates and let enough water go out of that dam so that it 
will not wash out even if you have a sudden freshet. 

Representative Rogers. They cannot do it as I understand it. The 
gates are not sufficient to carry it if it comes down there too fast at 
the present time. 

Senator Ropertson. It will carry off the water in that lake if you 
have any outlet at all and no more can go in. You can certainly lower 
the level of a lake. I cannot believe anybody would build a dam so 
that you never could let any of the water out of it. 

Representative Rogers. Senator, they can let the water out, but 
if my memory serves me right, during that last rain that lake filled and 
emptied several times in 24 hours. 

Mr. Dykes. I couldn’t say for sure. May I answer the question, 
Senator? I am J. C. Dykes, Deputy Chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

DEFECTIVE SPILLWAY AT LAKE 


At this particular lake we have been aware for some time that there 
was danger of the destruction of the spillway because of its incorrect 
design. We have held the lake level 3,000 acre-feet below capacity. 
The total acre-feet capacity of this lake, if held at spillway level, 
would be 4,500 acre-feet. We have kept only 1,500 acre-feet in it. 

Senator Rosertson. How big in acreage is the surface of the lake? 

Mr. Dykes. The surface is 350 acres. 

Mr. Roxperrson. 350 acres. What was the lake built for? 

Mr. Dykes. Primarily for recreation, Senator. 

Senator Ronertson. What kind of recreation? Boating, swimming, 
fishing? 

Mr. Dykes. Boating, swimming. 

Senator Roprertson. Do any water fowl use it? 

Mr. Dyxrs. Yes; they do, in very large numbers. 

Senator Ronertson. A considerable number of water fowl. 

Mr. Dyxgs. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Rospertson. The State of Texas has a tremendous amount 
of money under the Pittman-Robmson Act for waterfowl. If this 
lake is not of sufficient importance for waterfowl, fishing, swimming, 
and boating, for anybody in Texas to spend any money there on the 
maintenance of it, it is hard for us to convince an economy-minded 
Congress that Congress should maintain this and 15 other lakes for 
recreational purposes, all built originally with Federal money to give 
employment primarily but which, as the Senator from West Virginia 
says, was supposed to be taken over as a valuable asset of some kind 
by the locality, and the Federal Government would not be in recrea- 
tional business of this kind in perpetuity. 

Senator Kitcore. How does it happen that you folks have charge 
of these 15 lakes? 

Mr. Dyxes. That is a long story, Senator. These projects were 
started under the Resettlement Administration—all of the lakes are 
on land utilization projects created under title Il] of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act. The resettlement administration transferred them to the 
Farm Security Administration. They went from there to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in our Department, and along about 1939 
they were turned over to the Soil Conservation Service after most of 
the construction work had been done. The lakes were either con- 
structed or the design and construction was so well under way that 
we had no opportunity to actually make any corrections. 

Senator Roserrson. The reason you still have them is that you 
could not find any other agency to turn them over to? 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct, sir. As far as the recreational facilities 
are concerned we certainly don’t believe the Soil Conservation Service 
ought to be in the recreation business. 

Senator Kitcore. | bet if you could get the county to take it or 
the State of Texas to take it, they would repair it or do just what | 
suggested, drain the level down and get rid of it. 


STATE CONTROL OF LAKE 


Senator Rorertson. The State of Texas gets money from the 
Pittman-Robinson Act for waterfowl; the State of Texas gets money 
from the Johnson-Dingell Act for fishing. Here is a project, if it is 
worth anything for waterfowl and is wor th anything for fishing, where 
they can use that type of Federal aid, $3 to each one they put up, to 
preserve it. If it is not worth anything to them to put a nickel in, 
why should the Federal Government preserve it? Why not open up 
the sluice gates and drain it all out and say, “Gentlemen, here is 
vour land back. You didn’t want this lake and we can’t keep it up 
for you indefinitely.” 

Representative Rocrrs. I have discussed that with the Game, Fish, 
and Oyster Commission, and of course they want to go into this thing 
and they want to go into it to take over those three lakes, Lake Marvin, 
which is the Boggy Creek lake, Buffalo Lake, all under the same pro- 
gram, and Lake McClellan; but their position is that they do not 
have the money and cannot get the money at the present time to put 
the repairs on Lake McClellan, and that if they do, then they will of 
course put themselves in position where they can’t maintaifi the lakes 
from then on. I will tell you frankly that I hope sincerely and I have 
been doing a lot of work on trying to work this thing out to get it 
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taken over by the State and as a matter of fact I have even suggested 
several meetings up in the panhandle trying to get those people to 
form a water conservation district of their own to take them over if 
the State Game, Fish and Oyster Commission won’t. 

Senator Ropertson. You have a way to protect those 17 families 

and I think it is your duty to protect them, and that is to start drawing 
the water out of the lake. You can draw it down to a place where the 
dam will then be safe and then vou can negotiate on the balance. If 
you can’t get anywhere, you can draw it all out. 
’ Mr. Dykes. If we took all the water out—we have maintained the 
level only one-third capacit y—it still wouldn’t stop major floods from 
occurring on McClellan Creek. Our opinion is that just drawing 
out the water isn’t enough. Unless the spillway is repaired, we should 
open up the dam to the channel capacity of McClellan Creek so the 
water would flow through the structure as freely as it did before there 
was any structure. That would certainly leave those people below 
the lake in no worse danger of being flooded out than they were before 
there was a dam and the dam, under those conditions, would gradually 
disappear. ; 

Senator Ropertson. Why do you not write the Governor of 
Texas, who is the head of the agencies of the State, that the House 
has turned this fund down and you do not know what the Senate is 
going to do but the prospects are none too encouraging, and which 
would he prefer for you to do, leave the lake there at a third capacity 
and run the risk of a flash flood that might wash it all out or open 
that dam up and let the lake go for good and all and let him then 
assume the responsibility? I don’t think you should assume it. 

Mr. Dykes. That is the way we felt, Senator, that this wasn’t our 
doings, and that we should—— 

Senator Ronertson. You did not build it. 

Mr. Dykes. Present the case to you and we should do one of two 
things. We should repair the dam—— 

Senator Ropertson. You did not build the lake and you are not 
responsible for the inefficiency of the WPA, 

Mr, Dyxns. Ne, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. And neither were you responsible for some of 
the cockeyed ideas of Rex Tugwell. 

Mr. Dyxgs. No, sir. 

Senator Kirgore. I still can’t see how WPA went ahead and did 
that without getting the same agreement down there that they got in 
the other States. 


DIVIDED AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Dykes. Senator, I think I can clear up that point. These 
dams were all constructed on Government-owned land. They are on 
projects where the land is federally owned, acquired under the Sub- 
marginal Land Purchase Act, commonly called the Bankhead-Jones 
Act. The counties or the States, therefore, didn’t want to assume any 
responsibility for these dams, because the recreational facilities were 
being established on federally owned land. I will say frankly that 
we have tried several times, we have tried constantly, to get the State 
of Texas to assume the responsibility for these recreational facilities 
in the Panhandle of Texas. Congressman Rogers knows that. 
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Senator Rosertson. Do you have the authority to donate this 
land now to the State? You say the Federal Government has it. 
The Federal Government does not want it. It is a cost to the Federal 
Government, and we cannot do anything with it. Can you give it to 
the State? 

Mr. Dyxss. If they will take it, we could; yes. 

Senator Ropertrson. You could just donate it to the State. | 
think that ought to be included in the letter to the Governor, then. 

Mr. Dykes. The reason that they have given, Senator, for not 
wanting these recreational facilities, which we have offered to them 
freely, is that they, of course, have had their engineers inspect the 
dams. They understand the situation concerning these structures 
and know that they are not safe, that the expenditures by the State 
would be considerable if they were to maintain the lakes for recrea- 
tional purposes. 

Senator Kiiteore. I do not know how the folks are up there but | 
know what would happen up in my State if something like that 
happened. 

Chairman McKetiar. Anything else? 

Very well, we will go to the next witness. 


Forest SERVICE 
SMOKE JUMPER FACILITIES 


STATEMENTS OF C. A. GUSTAFSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FIRE 
CONTROL, FOREST SERVICE; WILLIAM P. KRAMER, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF OPERATION, FOREST SERVICE; HENRY WOLD, 
BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Chairman McKetuar. 1 bave received a letter from Senator 
Murray, of Montana, chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, in regard to this item. The letter will be placed 
in the record at this point. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 
UnItTED States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON LaBor AND PuBLIC WELFARE, 
March 25, 1952. 
Hon. KennetH McKee ar, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator McKe war: Last October Congress passed Public Law 198 
authorizing the appropriation of $979,000 for the purpose of acquiring a site at 
Missoula, Mont., and constructing thereon buildings and appurtenances essential 
to forest fire air operations by the Forest Service. I understand it is the intention 
of your committee to hear testimony which will help it determine whether or not 
the reduction approved by the House subcommittee shoud be restored and the 
full amount of £970,000 authorized by Public Law 198 approved. 

I respectfully ask your committee to approve the full amount authorized for 
appropriation. I should like to enumerate my reasons for making this request: 

1. The buildings now used as an air operations base are widely separated and 
are in a state of disrepair which will require a new installation in the very near 
future. They are primarily old CCC frame buildings which Guring the great 
depression were constructed as temporary structures to house CCC enrollees. 
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2. The airport now being used necessitates flying low over the residential area 
in Missoula which, because of recent experiences in Elizabeth, N. J., is cause for 
worry. 

3. The Missoula County Airport, located 5 miles out of Missoula, is excellently 
designed and is ideal for the air operations of the United States Forest Service. 
From this airport more than 70 percent of all Forest Service fire-fighting activities 
in western Montana and northern Idaho can be reached within 1% hours of flying 
time. No other possible location affords this favorable time element. 

4. The Missoula County Board of Supervisors recently executed an agreement 
which gives the Forest Service free use of the new Missoula County Airport in 
perpetuity. Missoula County has also agreed to provide a site of 70 acres for the 
nominal sum of $2,000. All that is required to make full use of this airport with 
its fine 7,000-foot surfaced runways is the buildings and appurtenances authorized 
by Publie Law 198. 

5. As your committee has doubtless been informed, the largest areas of roadless 
country in the United States, totaling 11,000,000 acres, are located in western 
Montana and northern Idaho There are other roadless areas in the Far West in 
the steep-walled canyons of the Salmon and Snake Rivers in Idaho, Klamath 
and Trinity River Canyons and Mountains-in northern California, the Gila area 
in New Mexico, the northern area near the Canadian border in Washington, and 
the mountainous country in southwest Oregon. 

All of these areas support billions of board-feet of timber and are important 
water-producing areas, in fact they are among the really important remaining 
reservoirs of natural resources in this country. 

Numerous lightning fires occur in these areas each year. The large roadless 
areas in western Montana and northern Idaho average about 600 fires per year 
as based on the records of the past 5 years and on a 10-year basis, 700 fires. The 
other areas are also cursed with many lightning fires. Protection of these rough, 
inaccessible areas from fire is a difficult problem. 

Fast travel time is vital to control of forest fires. Delays in reaching a fire 
often spell disaster in the form of resources destroyed and costs of control— 
sometimes lives are lost. In the early days when men had to hike to fires in 
these areas 244 miles per hour was the average speed; large fire losses occurred 
and millions of acres of fine timber were destroyed. Anyone crossing western 
Montana and northern Idaho by airplane can see the large fire scars of 1910, 1919, 
1926, 1929, and 1934; more than 6,000,000 acres burned during this period. 

The airplane has speeded up travel to the potentially damaging fires from 24% 
miles per hour to 80 to 100 miles per hour. Losses have dropped remarkably 
since smoke jumpers have been employed to attack fires in these roadless areas. 
\ll fire-control attacks are not by air nor should they be. What is important 
is that the fire dispatcher can direct air attack to those fires which are located 
where they can spread rapidly and burn large areas before ground crews can arrive. 
The Forest Service estimates that more than $800,000 was saved last year through 
air attack. This amount saved, if projected through future years, is of itself 
reason enough why the Congress should not hesitate to appropriate the $970,000 
we are asking for at this time. To appropriate only $700,000 would limit the 
ability of our Forest Service to effect such savings in our reserve of natural 
resources 

The Forest Service has smaller smoke-jumper bases in other areas of the 
West; MeCall, Idaho; Idaho City, Idaho; Intercity Airport near Lake Chelan in 
Washington; and Illinois Valley near Grants Pass, Oreg. A small contingent 
from the Missoula base is stationed near the Gila National Forest in New Mexico 
during May, June, and early July. 

The Missoula operation, because of its much larger size (150 men) and because 
of the great flexibility provided through use of the airplane, is able with great 
speed to come to the assistance of smoke-jumper forces in other areas when their 
fire load becomes too heavy for them to handle. Last year, 60 smoke jumpers 
were dispatched from Missoula to northern California when that area experienced 
more than 500 lightning fires during a 3-day period. Several other similar 
examples could be cited. 

6. Equipment and supplies in large quantities are needed to fight fires. Air- 
plane transportation and parachute delivery to fires in the hinterland areas is 
ideal for this purpose. Last year more than 100 tons of equipment were trans- 
ported by air overnight to two serious fires in New Mexico from the northern 
tocky Mountain region of the Forest Service, of which Missoula is the head- 
quarters. In 1947, equipment and supplies were flown from this region to Maine 
'o assist that State during its fire disaster in October of that year. Over-all, 
nore than 1,000 tons of supplies and equipment were air-transported last year. 
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Warehouse space for the storage and repair of fire equipment for 5,000 to 8,000 
men is needed. There is no adequate warehouse space available on lease in 
Missoula. The Forest Service lease on the only space that was available was 
canceled last vear. 

I have tried to point out how very important the Missoula airbase is to the pro- 
tection of the natural resources of Montana and north Idaho and how it is proving 
of great assistance during fire emergencies in other areas. This brings me to my 
last point. 

7. Publie Law 198 authorized an appropriation of $970,000 for the acquisition 
of a site and consstruction of buildings and appurtenances at Missoula, Mont. 

The amount of $970,000 was based on construction costs that prevailed early 
in 1950 when original estimates were made. Construction costs have risen 
greatly since then. This rise in construction costs is serious. 

There are 5 buildings proposed for construction; a dormitory-mess hall for 100 
men, asmall parachute loft, a small dwelling, an airplane hangar, and an equipment 
warehouse. Due to the rise in costs it will prove most difficult to construct all fire 
buildings to the oricinal standards deemed necessary, even if the full amount of 
$970,000 is made available. 

A reduction to $700,000 in the amount of funds available will emasculate this 
program. Savings cannot be made in the construction of the dormitory-mess hall 
and parachute loft since these two buildings were planned to meet only minimum 
needs. This reduction would eliminate the small hangar and the residence. 
Even the elimination of these two buildings would not save enough funds to meet 
the rising construction costs and the $270,000 reduction recommended by the 
House subcommittee. A drastic reduction of more than 50 percent in the orig- 
inally planned size of the fire equipment warehouse would have to be made. An 
unbalanced air operations base would be the result. It would require storing 
much of the fire equipment in a leased warehouse a considerable distance away 
from the Missoula base, probably in Spokane, Wash. This would result in a loss 
of time in transporting fire equipment to fires, would increase operating costs and, 
because of the separation of essential components of air operations, would reduce 
the efficiency of the air operations from the Missoula base. 

I stroncly urce favorable consideration by your committee of the full $970,000 
authorized by Publie Law 198. 

Sincerely vours, 
James Ek. Murray. 


Chairman McKetiar. You may proceed, Mr. Roberts. 


AUTHORIZATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Roperts. We have two items affecting the Forest Service, 
Mr. Chairman. They are on page 9 of the committee print. Mr. 
Gustafson will handle them for the Department. The first one is for 
smoke jumper facilities. 

Senator Kincorr. 1 want to ask some questions about page 10. 

Chairman McKeurar. First, what about 9? 

Mr. Gustrarson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take up at this 
time the smoke jumper facilities, line 20, page 9. 

Mr.-Chairman and members of the committee, Public Law 198, 
passed last October, authorized the appropriation of $970,000 for the 
acquisition of a site and the construction thereon of the building and 
facilities essential for forest-fire control by the Forest Service at 
Missoula, Mont. Following passage of this bill, a budget estimate was 
submitted by the Department of Agriculture through the Bureau of 
the Budget to the Congress for the appropriation of $970,000 author- 
ized in Public Law 198. The House has transferred the item to this 
bill and reduced the amount to $700,000. This item will be found on 
page 9, line 19. 

Chairman McKe.iar. How much did you ask for last year? 

Mr. Gustrarson. This was not included in the estimatés last year, 
since the bill was not passed until last October, as I understand it. 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir. 
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Chairman McKe iar. This was not included at all in the request 
last year, the $970,000? 

Mr. Roserrs. It was not included in the estimates for 1952, Mr. 
Chairman, since the enabling legislation, Public Law 198, was not en- 
acted until October 24, 1951, after the appropriation bills for 1952 had 
been passed. 

Chairman McKetiar. Did it take all that amount to pay for the 
extra people that you have in charge? 1 would like for vou to answer 
the question. It says, ‘““For an additional amount of salaries and ex- 
penses.” We appropriated last year for your department for salaries 
and expenses, and while it is true that we added something to it, we 
ought not to pay anything more than what was added to it. _It looks 
here as if this is about what you asked for last year. I am referring to 
the item for an additional amount for salaries and expenses for fighting 
forest fires, $3 million. The House reduced it from $3.5 million to 
$3 million. What is that $500,000 for? 

Mr. Gustarson. Mr. Chairman, | had started to discuss the smoke- 
jumper-facilities item. 

Chairman McKe.uar. You just revert back to this. 

Mr. Gustarson. | will do that. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


Chairman McKur iar. Let’s see about that first. 

Mr. Gustarson. In the fire-fighting item, the House has reduced 
the estimate by $500,000. This leaves $557,000 for fighting forest 
fires this spring, against our estimate of $1,057,000. We can get by 
during the spring season by exercising the authority we have to draw 


on the 1953 appropriation in the event the spring fire season makes it 
necessary. 
DIFFICULTY OF PREDICTING NEED 


It is impossible to predict a year in advance either the number of 
forest fires that will start or how difficult they will be to control. 
Too many variables are involved; no one can predict how many 
lightning fires will be started in the mountainous areas of the West. 
High-velocity winds, high temperatures, and low relative humidity 
all affect the start of fires and the extent of fire-fighting forces required. 
The United States Weather Bureau is unable to predict such condi- 
tions more than a few days in advance. Nor is anyone able to pre- 
dict one year in advance where and how many fires people will start 
through carelessness. 

Because of the unpredictable nature of the extent of the forest-fire- 
fighting work required each year, the appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Agriculture since fiscal year 1929 included a nominal 
sum of $100,000 for fire-fighting purposes. The approved practice 
was to supplement that sum to the extent forest-fire-fighting work 
required as the year progressed by meeting fire-fighting costs from the 
“Salaries and expenses” appropriation. 

During December, following the close of the summer fire season, 
total obligations account of fire fighting were determined. In addi- 
tion an estimate of the funds required for forest fire fighting during 
the last half of the fiscal year, January 1 to June 30, was made based 
on the average cost of fighting fires during similar periods of previous 
years. These estimates of obligations were submitted to the Congress 
who after examining them to assure they were correct appropriated 
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funds (1) to reimburse the ‘Salaries and expenses’ appropriation 
previously drawn on to pay fire-fighting costs during the period July 
1 to December 31 and (2) provide funds estimated as required to meet 
forest-fire-fighting costs during the spring season extending from 
January | through June 30. 

Two years ago the Congress in an attempt to eliminate the need 
for deficiency appropriations to reimburse the “Salaries and expenses”’ 
appropriation and to meet estimated fire-fighting costs the last half 
of the fiscal year, which practice the Congress had been following 
since 1911, increased the annual appropriation for fighting forest fires 
from $100,000 to $6,000,000. 

The Congress recognized that $6,000,000 might not be sufficient, 
during serious fire years, to meet the cost of fighting forest fires re- 
quired to prevent destruction of natural resources, so retained essen- 
tially the same language in the appropriation bill for forest fire fighting 
as they had used in previous years. The language in appropriation 
bill for fighting forest fires for fiscal year 1952 was: 

For fighting and preventing forest fires on or threatening lands under Forest 
Service Administration, including lands under contract for purchase or in process 


of condemnation for Forest Service purposes, and for liquidation of oblagations 
incurred in the preceeding fiscal year for such purpose * * *."’ [Italics supplied). 


THE 1951 FIRE SEASON 


The fire season following July 1 on the national forests of Oregon, 
Washington, California, New Mexico, Arizona and parts of several 
other States was extremely serious during 1951. Losses were heavy 
with 1 billion board feet of timber killed; damage to watersheds and 
young growth was heavy. Total damage is estimated at $20,000,000. 

It was necessary to fight 6,851 forest fires during the period July 1 
to December 31. More than 2,800 miles of fire line was required to 
stop these fires from spreading and causing more extensive destruction. 

It cost $7,975,925 to control] these fires. In addition several large 
fires occurred in New Mexico and Arizona during June 1951. Cost 
of fighting these fires in New Mexcio and Arizona resulted in obliga- 
tions of $591,429 in excess of the appropriations available for fighting 
forest fires in fiscal year 1951. This obligation of fiscal vear 1951 was 
liquidated from the fiscal vear 1952 appropriation of $6,000,000 for 
fighting forest fires as authorized in the wording of the fiscal vear 1952 
appropriation for fighting forest fires. No request was made of the 
Congress for supplemental appropriations for fighting forest fires that 
occurred in fiscal vear 1951. 

On the credit side the Forest Service is expected to receive reim- 
bursements totaling $125,000 for fire fighting. 

The following table summarizes the status of the funds for the 
item ‘‘Fighting forest fires’’ for fiscal vear 1952. 

Amount appropriated fiscal vear 1952 $6, 000, 000 
Expected reimbursements 125, 000 


Total available Peete 6, 125, 000 
Less amounts obligated in fiscal year 1951 from 1952 appropriation 591, 429 


Total available as of July 1, 1951 5, 533, 571 
Total expenditures July 1, to Dee. 31, 1951 a = 7, 975, 925 


Obligations as of Jan. 1, 1952 (met by drawing on the ‘Salaries and 
expenses” appropriation) 2, 442, 354 
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Mr. GusTAFSON. As stated, the obligation of $2,442,354 was met 
by drawing on the “Salaries and expenses’ appropriation. Funds 
are required to reimburse the “Salaries and expenses’ appropriation 
if the Forest Service is to continue its operations. This is the financial 
picture for the fire-fighting item as of January 1, 1952. 
THE TED 1952 SPRING FIRE 


ANTICIPA CONTROL 





PROGRAM 











Based on experience of other years, it will be necessary to construct 
900 miles of fire line to control 3,763 fires, mostly in the Southeastern 
States during the period January 1 to June 30, 1952. The most 
conservative estimate of fire-fighting-costs based on previous cost 
records is $1,057,646. 

The total outstanding obligation for fighting forest fires as of June 
30, 1952, for which a supplemental appropriation is required is esti- 
mated to be $3 900,000; the sum of obligations ($2,442,354) as of 
January 1, 1952, and $1,057,646, the estimated spring fighting forest 
fire obligation on account of fires during the last half of the fiscal 
year. 

The House reduced the estimate of $3,500,000 for the fighting fire 
item to $3,000,000, leaving but $557,000 for fighting fires this spring 
against estimated needs of $1,057,646. 

The Forest Service believes it can continue to fight fires by exer- 
cising the authority it has to draw on fiscal vear 19! 53 appropriations 
in the event that is necessary. 

However, we are worried over the last sentence of the House com- 
mittee report which states that the 1953 appropriation “may be 
drawn upon to the extent of the reduction if necessary. 

The Forest Service would like to have the record show that it will 
have to, as it has done in the past, fight forest fires threatening the 
national forests that develop, otherwise large resource losses are 
bound to occur. Since no one is able to predict the number of fires 
that must be fought this spring or how difficult or costly they will be 
to control, the restriction placed by the House Committee on the 
authority to draw on fiscal year 1953 fighting forest fire funds should 
be removed. 

Chairman McKettar. On a contingency that may not happen, 
and is more likely not to happen, why should you put in a provision 
here for $3 million? Why ought that to be in this bill at all? 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could explain the situa- 
tion. I am sure you are aware of the fact that each year when the 
annual appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture is passed, 
a sum of money is included for emergency fighting of forest fires. 

Chairman McKeuuar. That is not here. 

Mr. Roserts. Under the conditions of that appropriation, if fires 
occur which exceed the amount carried in the annual bill, the Forest 
Service pays whatever expenses are necessary to provide emergency 
crews to go out and put out those fires, and then each year there has 
been presented to the Congress a supplemental appropriation to cover 
those costs through December 31 of the calendar year and estimated 
costs to cover the spring fire season. This $500,000 is for that pur- 
pose. 

Chairman McKe iar. Have you had any fires for which you used 
any part of this $3 million up to date? 
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EXPENDITURES FOR FIRE FIGHTING 


Mr. Gustarson. Between July 1 and December 31 last year we 
had 6,851 fires to fight, which necessitated spending a considerable 
amount of money. 

Chairman McKetiar. How much was it? 

Mr. Gusrarson. The total amount that whs expended for that 
purpose was $7,975,925 up until December 31 of last year. 

Chairman McKer.uiar. Where did you get the money? You didn’t 
have that much allowed last year. 

Mr. Gusrarson. | might say here, Mr. Chairman, that Congress—— 

Chairman McKruiar. That is not what I asked you. I asked you 
where you got the money. 

Mr. Gusrarson. Congress appropriated $6 million for the fiscal 
vear 1952 for the forest. fire-fighting item. The amount that was 
obligated up to December 31, 1951, was $7,975,925. In addition to 
that, during June of 1951 we had a very serious fire season in New 
Mexico on which it was nec essary to spend $591,429 to control those 
fires, and we paid that amount out of the 1952 appropriation. So our 
estimates now for the spring season, based on a 10-year record, is that 
we will have to fight 3,763 fires between January | and June 30. Our 
calculations, based also on the past cost of fire fighting, was that it 
would require a total of $1,057,000 to control the forest fires occurring 
between January 1 and June 30, 1952. 

That is the basis for our estimate which was estimated to the House. 

Chairman McKer.iar. You made an estimate to the House last 
vear, then the House refused to give it, and then the Senate refused 
to give it. 

Mr. Gustarson. The House and the Senate appropriated $6 million 
for forest fire fighting. The language of the appropriation act per- 
mits us to draw on the next year’s appropriation. 

Chairman McKeuuar. Oh, no, sir; no, sir. You misunderstand 
that. The Congress does not appropriate money that way and cannot 
appropriate money that way. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, for this emergency fire-fighting 
program 

Chairman McKeuiar. Emergency or no emergency, Congress must 
appropriate the money for that emergency if it comes. You have no 
right to hold this money and use it as you see fit. You gentlemen have 
the wrong notion about the Congress. The Congress is responsible 
for appropriating the money. T think the idea of your spending 
money that way by drawing on the future is something that has got 
to be stopped. If you do not, we will be in bankruptcy. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, we in the Department of Agriculture 
recognize that we are the public’s servants. 

Chairman McKeutar. I hope vou do. 


INTENT OF APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Roserrs. We are trying our very best to carry out these 
programs in accordance with the will and intention of the Congress. 
There is carried in the annual agriculture appropriation bill an item 
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for fighting forest fires that had been carried in this way for many, 
many years, because it is never known in advance what forest fires 
are going to break out, what their intensity will be, and what the cost 
may be for fighting them. So in the annual bill the following language 
has been carried for many years. |Reading:] 

For fighting and preventing forest fires on or threatening lands under Forest 
Service administration, including lands under contract for purchase or in process 
of condemnation for Forest Service purposes, and for liquidation of obligations 
incurred in the preceding fiscal year for such purpose, $6 million— 

I am reading from the 1952 appropriation act 
of which $2,500,000 shall be apportioned for use, pursuant to section 3679 Revised 
Statutes amended—— 

Chairman McKetiar. What does that mean? 

Mr. Roperts (reading): 
only to the extent that the Secretary with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, finds it necessary to meet emergency conditions. 

That means that $2,500,000 was put in reserve at the beginning of 
the year to be used only to the extent it was necessary to meet expend i- 
tures in connection with forest fires exceeding the $3.5 million that 
was provided outside the reserve. 

Chairman McKe iar. Read that language again from the act. 

Mr, Roserts (reading): 

For fighting and preventing forest fires on or threatening lands under Forest 
Service administration, including lands under contract for purchase or in process 
of condemnation for Forest Service purposes, and for liquidation of obligations 
incurred in the preceding fiscal year for such purpose, $6 million, of which 
$2,500,000 shall be apportioned for use pursuant to section 3679 Revised Statutes, 
amended, only to the extent that the Secretary, with the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget, finds it necessary to meet emergency conditions. 

Chairman McKertuiar. How much did you spend last year? 

Mr. Rosperts. In 1951 or the current year? We have actually 
spent through December 31, $7,975,925. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. How much did you spend in 1951? 

Mr. Roperts. $6,100,000. The fire season during the last calendar 
vear was one of the worst we have had, I think, in the history of the 
country, or at least for many, many years. 


FIRE LOSSES, 1951 


Mr. Gusrarson. New Mexico was the worst we have had in many 
years. In California the fire season, because of the drought, was 
the worst we have had since 1924. In Oregon and Washington we 
have to go back to 1922 to find a worse fire season than occurred in 
1951. It occurred between July and the latter part of September. 
Great losses were involved. We lost about a billion board feet of 
timber on the stump last year in Oregon, Washington, Arizona, 
California, and New Mexico. The total estimated damage to the 
timber was around $10 million on the stump. In addition to that, 
$10 million worth of damage resulted because of the destruction of 
100,000 acres of young timber and because of certain intangible losses 
that occurred, such as the loss of forage and so forth. So the total 
loss last year was about $20 million on account of fires. 

Chairman McKeutiar. Do you know that the cost of operation of 
the fire department is about as large as your loss? 
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Mr. Gustarson. That is true, sir. 

Chairman McKe.tar. That is true. If it is true, why should we 
spend any enormous amount of money on forest fires when there is no 
object to be gained? 

Mr. Gustarson. The question there, Mr. Chairman, is that if the 
fires are not fought they will burn on and on and destroy tremendous 
amounts of property, both Federal and private. 

Chairman McKetxar. It is not our duty to defend private property, 
I have a little private property myself. I insure it against fire loss, 
surely. 

Mr. GusraFson. Our expenditures here— 

Chairman McKe.viar. Are you insuring private property against 
loss? 

Mr. GustarFson. No; we are not, sir. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Then why did you put that in? 

Mr. Gustarson. Sometimes, sir, there might be a few acres of pri- 
vate grounds next to national forests ground on which we have to fight 
fires to protect ourselves. 

Chairman McKe iar. Salaries and expenses last year were what? 
1 am going to be very frank with you, this looks to me like you gentle- 
men are coming up here to get what you did not get last summer. 

Mr. Roserts. I assure you that is not the case, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKe.uar. | am glad to hear that and to have some 
assurance of that. 

APPROPRIATION, 1952 


Mr. Roserts. For 1952 the Congress appropriated for salaries and 
expenses for the Forest Service $38,430,000. That included the 
$6 million for fighting forest fires. 

Chairman McKer.iar. You say there was a loss of $10 million. 
I believe you said there was a loss of $10 million. 

Mr. Gustarson. A loss of $10 million, sir, in forest products 
destroyed by fire. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I am talking about forest products now. 
What were your salaries and expenses in the Forest Service? 

Mr. Roserts. The total salaries and expenses for the Forest 
Service in 1952 was $38,430,000. 

Chairman McKe.iar. How much was it for salaries and expenses 
for the Forest Service? 

Mr. Roserts. That is the figure I am giving you, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. $38 million? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. That included the $6 million for fighting 
forest fires. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, the forest fire fighting was a part 
of the over-all appropriation. 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kircorr. What else did it contain? 

Mr. Roserts. It contains all the other costs of protection and 
management of the national forests, which was $27,322,000. 
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PERSONNEL 


Chairman McKetiar. How many people have you employed 
regularly by the year? 

Mr. Roserts. About 6,200 people, Mr. Chairman, on the average 
for national forest protection and management. 

That $38 million figure you asked about, Senator Kilgore, also in- 
cluded about $5 million for forest research. 

Chairman McKettar. Let us come down to the item of “Smoke 
jumper facilities.” That is the one you wanted to talk about. 

Senator Kitcore. I want to get something on this straightened 
out if you do not mind. 

Chairman McKetuar. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Kitrcore. The $38 million was the over-all cost for salaries 
and expenses of the whole forestry picture in the Department of 
Agriculture, is that right, salaries and expenses? 

Mr. Ronerrs. For protection and management of all the national 
forests, forest research, and fighting forest fires. 

Senator Krucore. That would include road building, of course. 

Mr. Roserts. That did not include the road building. 

Senator KriGorr. You said 6,000 employees. You use temporary 
employees in fire fighting, do you not? You hire them by the day, 
do you not? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. You must have a force on the job all the time 
which you can augment with fire fighters, and part of this $6 million 
goes to those temporary employees on your payroll? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir. 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


Chairman McKer.iar. How much of it goes to temporary em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Kramer. Approximately 65 percent of the $6,000,000 fighting 
forest fires appropriation is spent for part-time, temporary, or casual 
employees, who work on fires for periods of 1 to 6 days depending 
upon the time required to control the fire. The remaining 35 percent 
is spent for food and other supplies, materials, transportation, equip- 
ment, and so forth. 

Chairman McKetiar. What do you mean by casuals? 

Mr. Kramer. Casuals are the pick-up fire fighters that we employ. 

Chairman McKetuuar. By the year? 

Mr. Kramer. No, sir. Just as the fires occur we pick them up from 
the ranches or the farms or wherever they might be, in cities or towns. 
Our part-time and temporary people paid from national forest pro- 
tection and management ei go on, say, in April, May, or June, 
and usually by June 30 we are fairly well up on employment and our 
fire-fighting organization is about ready to go. Then we add on 
casuals simply to take care of the large fires that occur. We have no 
idea what the manpower needs are going to be until the fire starts 
and spreads. So the casuals are really picked up at any time when 
we have an outbreak of fire. 
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NUMBER OF FIRES, 1951 


Chairman McKe.tiar. How many fires did you have in 1951? 

Mr. Kramer. Just around 10,500 fires in 1951, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Ten thousand five hundred in 1951. 

Mr. Kramer. Yes, sir. From July 1 until December 31 we had 
in the neighborhood of 6,800, as I remember. 

Mr. Gustarson. Six thousand eight hundred and fifty-one to be 
exact. 

Mr. Kramer. That is in a 6-month period. Our estimates con- 
template fighting in the neighborhood of 3,700 or 3,800 fires between 
January 1 and June 30. This is part of that item. 


PAY FOR CASUAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator Kitcorr. What do you pay your casuals? 

Mr. Kramer. Our casuals are paid on the basis of fire fighters wage 
board rates that are established in the various States by wage board 
committees. They usually run around a dollar to $1.25 an hour, 
I believe. 

Mr. Gustrarson. It varies by localities. 

Mr. Kramer. It varies of course by localities, Senator. 

Senator Kiicore. Is it what you might call the going w age? 

Mr. Kramer. Yes, sir; the going wage of the community, where 
the board acts. 

Senator KitGore. The reason I asked that question, at one time 
we had a great deal of trouble in my State on the cost of forest fires 
by people who actually would start a fire because the per hour rate 
was a nice little augmentation to the family income during that period. 
I had to try a whole lot of people over there for setting ‘fires. I just 
wondered if the wage rate was still like it was then when it was 
higher than the going rate. 

Mr. Kramer. There is that danger. 

Senator Kircorr. You use just what might be called the going rate. 

Mr. Kramer. The going labor rate for that locality for that 
particular type of work. 

Chairman McKeuiar. What Senator Kilgore has asked suggests 
a question. What fire fighting did you have in Tennessee last year? 

Mr. Gustarson. I can’t give you the figure explicitly, Mr. Chair- 
man. We have the Cherokee National Forest in the State of Ten- 
nessee. The fire situation in the State of Tennessee, in the national 
forest portion of it, was not serious last year. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Not serious last year. Were there any 
fires down there? 

Mr. Gustrarson. Yes. I don’t know specifically the number. 

(The number of fires as taken from Forest Service records was 140.) 

Chairman McKe.uar. | do not recall any fires being mentioned in 
the newspapers last year at all, and they usually mention forest fires. 

Mr. Kramer. We had a very light year in Tennessee last year. 

Mr. Gustarson. The reason you didn’t hear of them, Mr. Chair- 
man, was because they were controlled as small fires by ‘the protect- 
ing agencies and didn’t assume large proportions. 

‘Chairman McKetiar. What agencies have you in Taamenml 
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Mr. Gustrarson. We have the Cherokee National Forest in Ten- 
nessee, 

Chairman McKetuar. That is the eastern part of the State. 

Mr. Gustarson. Around Tellico Plains. That is the Cherokee 
National Forest. 

Chairman McKe iar. That is over next to North Carolina, part 
of it is in North Carolina and part in South Carolina and part in 
Tennessee and part in Georgia. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Kramer. That is right. 

Chairman McKe iar. You do not have anything to do with the 
forest — in the parks down there, do you? 

Mr. Gustrarson. No, sir; we do not have. The National Park 
Service of the Interior Department have that responsibility, sir. 

Chairman McKeuiar. As far as I can recall at the present time, 
| do not recall a forest fire in Tennessee at all last vear. 

How many people have vou employed in Tennessee now? 

Mr. Gustrarson. I suppose we would have employed on the Chero- 
kee National Forest in Tennessee —and I would want to check this 
figure for the records, if vou will permit me—— 

Chairman McKetuiar. Yes; I wish you would. 

Mr. Gusrarson. In connection with fire control, 35 lookouts and 
fire guards are the number normally employed during the fire season. 


SMOKE-JUMPER PROJECT 


Chairman McKetiar. Now | want to ask you about the smoke- 
jumper item that you want to talk about. 

Mr. Gusrarson. Could I give a brief summary of the smoke- 
jumper set-up, sir? 

Chairman McKet.ar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gusrarson. I will start from the beginning: Public Law 198 
authorized the appropriation of $970,000 for the acquisition of a site 
and the construction thereon of buildings and appurtenances essential 
to forest-fire-control operations of the Forest Service at Missoula, 
Mont. Later, a budget estimate was submitted by the Department 
of Agriculture through the Bureau of the Budget to the Congress for 
an appropriation of $970,000 as authorized in Public Law 198. The 
House has transferred the item to this bill and reduced the amount 
to $700,000. This item will be found on page 9, line 19. 

You have been furnished material concerning our request for the 
supplemental appropriation of $970,000. In addition you have a 
memorandum from the Acting Secretary of Agriculture, dated March 
13, outlining why the Department considers that $700,000 is not 
sufficient to cover the purposes intended in Public Law 198 and the 
reasons why the full amount should be restored. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to summarize the basis for our request 
for the restoration of the cut of $270,000 made by the House. This 
will describe the smoke-jumper project and outline our reasons for 
requesting the restoration of the House reduction. 
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SMOKE-JUMPER AND AIR-CARGO OPERATIONS 


First, I would like to give you a summary of the Missoula smoke- 
jumper project. The largest inaccessible roadless areas in the 
United States are in northern Idaho and western Montana, northern 
Washington, southern Oregon, western New Mexico, and northwestern 
California. Eleven million acres of that area are located in northern 
Idaho and western Montana, comprises the largest roadless area in 
the United States. The number of lightning forest fires that occur 
in this inaccessible area in northern Idaho and western Montana 
averages seven hundred fires annually, based on records for the 
past 10 years, or 71 percent of the total number of fires occurring in 
the norther n Rocky Mountain region each year, of which Missoula, 
Mont., is the headquar ters. 

Here is a rather important item, I think: Prior to 1930 the average 
annual burned area in northern Idaho and western Montana was 
about a quarter of a million acres a year, an intolerable loss, occurring 
in the inaccessible area we are talking about, because, primarily, we 
lost so much time in getting men to these fires. They had to go by 
foot at a rate of around 2% miles an hour. 

In 1939 experiments were undertaken to reduce the long travel time 
required to reach fires in this roadless area of 11 million acres. These 
experiments proved that men could be transported to fires by airplane 
and dropped near the vicinity of the fires by parachutes especially 
designed for this purpose, and travel time to fires in the roadless areas 
was greatly reduced. 

Here is a significant figure. Burned areas since 1940 in this northern 
Rocky Mountain region we are discussing averaged less than 10,000 
acres per year. That is a considerable reduction over the quarter of a 
million acres annually we experienced previous to 1930 in northern 
Idaho and western Montana. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Does the Government own the quarter of a 
million acres? 

Mr. Gustarson. That is correct, sir, national forest lands, sir. 

No claim is made that this great reduction of burned area resulted 
solely from the smoke-jumping operations. Smoke jumpers made an 
important contribution in obtaining this reduction, but favorable 
weather and improved technique and organization also must be given 
some credit. The smoke-jumping project initiated in 1939 was 
carried as an experiment for a number of years. 

Slowly as the project proved its worth and less damage resulted, it 
was extended to other areas and to its present size of 252 men, a few 
were employed for a brief period each year. In other words these men 
are employed primarily in the summer months. They go to school 
in the wintertime. The operational experiment has now been ac- 
cepted as a routine method of attacking fires starting in these vast 
roadless areas of the West. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SMOKE-JUMPER OPERATIONS 


Distribution of smoke-jumping operations now involves parts of 
six Western States. We have a base, with which our request for 
funds deals, at Missoula, Mont., with 150 men who make attack 
on fires originating in the 11 million acres of roadless area in northern 
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Idaho and western Montana. Also this same group helps out in 
other States whenever their services are needed, particularly in the 
West. A satellite base is established in New Mexico each spring 
and assists in the control of fires in New Mexico during the months of 
June and early July. There is quite a large inaccessible area there 
comprising parts of the Gila National Forest. This group returns to 
Missoula to jump to fires in that area early in July and continue thei 
operations until the end of the fire season. We have another base 
consisting of 35 men located at McCall, Idaho, from where men jump 
the fires in the steep-walled canyons of the Salmon and Snake Rivers. 
A group of 11 smoke jumpers are located a short distance, probably 
50 miles, out of Boise. They jump to fires in the Boise Basin area, 
where they spread very, very rapidly due to the dry grass in that area 
In Oregon we have a group of 28 smoke jumpers at Illinois Valley, 
a short distance out of Grants Pass, and they jump the fire in the road- 
less areas of the Siskiyou, Rogue River, and Umpqua National Forests 
in Oregon and Klamath, Shasta, and Trinity National Forests in 
California. They haye been providing good service in that area. 
The last group of jumpers we have are loc ated at Lake Chelan in Wash- 
ington, and this group of smoke jumpers consisting of 28 men jump 
to fires on the Mount Baker and the Chelan National Forest. 
EXPENDITURES 


UNDER LAW 








Chairman McKeutar. The original act allowed you only $500,000. 
You have disregarded that, have you? 

Mr. Kramer. That was the contract authorization within the total 
appropriation authorization of $970,000. 

Chairman McKe.uar. | know it is, but we have no right to ap- 
propriate money that is not contracted for. You were limited to 
$500,000 in this appropriation bill. Mr. Smith, look at it and see. 
You have no right to spend Government money that is not provided 
for by law. 

Mr. Gustarson. We have not, sir. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. Not in excess of $500,000. The last one 
reads not in excess of $500,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gustarson. May I explain this, sir? 

Chairman McKe.uar. Yes; I would like it to be explained. 

Senator KiLGore (presiding). Let us go ahead, gentlemen. 

Mr. Gustarson. In connection with Public Law 198, which 
authorized the Congress to appropriate $970,000 for the construction 
of buildings and appurtenances at Missoula, Mont., for the use of the 
Forest Service in connection with fire-control operations, there was a 
paragraph in the act which authorized the Forest Service to enter into 
contracts to the extent of $500,000 previous to July 1, 1953. That 
is the answer to the question which the chairman just recently put to 
me. 

| would like to continue, sir; with your permission, the statement 
that | had prepared here. 
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LOCATION OF SMOKE-JUMPER HEADQUARTERS 


The question may be asked with regard to this Missoula, Mont. 
smoke-jumping set-up, why have we 150 smoke jumpers at Missoula. 
Speed in reaching fires is essential to quick control. If travel time is 
delayed beyond 1% hours in this area, fires usually become difficult and 
costly to control. Studies were made to determine the correct location 
of a base for this large roadless area. Two other possibilities existed. 
One was Great Falls, Mont., and the other Spokane, Wash. In our 
studies we found that we could reach only 12 percent of the fires if we 
located the base at Great Falls, Mont. If we located the base at 
Spokane, Wash., we could reach 10 percent of the fires. But with the 
base located at Missoula, Mont., 77 percent of all the fires occurring 
in the northern Rocky Mountain region could be reached within 
1% hours, which dictated to us that the base should be located at 
Missoula. That is one point I would like to make. 


PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH WORK 


Associated with this work of course is the other important job of 
feeding fire fighters in the vast roadless area. Warehouse space ts 
required for equipment repair and storage for air transport. Facilities 
for the storage of equipment for air transport are necessary to complete 
a balanced aerial set-up for this area and to assist men responsible for 
fire operations in other States. I might state here, sir, that last June 
and early July we shipped 100 tons of fire-fighting equipment from 
the northera Rocky Mountain region, of which Missoula, Mont., is 
the base, to the fires in the State of New Mexico. In 1947 we air- 
shipped three large plane loads of fire-fighting equipment to the State 
of Maine to assist during the month of October when they had serious 
trouble there. Those are two examples and are mentioned at this 
time to point out the flexibility of our air freighting operations aad 
the need for a warehouse at this particular base. 

Senator Kingore. You have your own cargo planes for that? 

Mr. Gusrarson. We go as far as we can, sir, in renting airplane 
facilities. We don’t want to own any more airplanes than we really 
have to. At Missoula we own no cargo airplanes, no smoke-jumping 
airplanes. We have three or four small reconnaissance type aircraft 
like the light. Beechcraft and the Stinson station wagon. The air- 
craft used for smoke-jumping and air-cargo work are rented. We 
obtain their rental on bid. 

Senator Kitcorsr. Have you tried the helicopter? 


USE OF HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Gusrarson. We have spent a great deal of time experimenting 
with the helicopter. We make 16 or 17 hundred short flights a year 
with helicopters in mountainous areas. We find it is a pretty good 
machine under certain conditions, if the elevation isn’t too high and 
there is a place to put it down. We contract for helicopter service. 

Senator Kircore. What is the maximum elevation you can get 
with a helicopter? 

Mr. Gustarson. It depends on what type you are talking about. 
With one of the types we are using we can reach an elevation of 14,000 
feet, but we can’t set down at an elevation of 14,000 feet. The maxi- 
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mum elevation that we can set a helicopter down, according to our 
experiments, and do it safely, is at an elevation of 6,200 feet above 
sea level. Any elevation above that would-be a little dangerous. 

Senator Krrcorr. Which in the Rocky Mountain area is not so 
very helpful. 

Mr. Gustrarson. That is right. We don’t use many helicopters in 
that area except for reconnaissance of large fires and occasionally to 
bring the smoke jumpers out of the back country. 

Senator Kincorr. You do not have much cargo-carrying capacity 
in a helicopter. 

Mr. Gustarson. That is right. One man plus a little duffel be- 
side the pilot is about the limit. 

Could I continue? 

Senator Kitcore. You can do rescue work there with them? 

Mr. Gustarson. We do rescue work with them. 


AIR BASE, MISSOULA, MONT. 


The next question I know in the minds of this committee involves 
the reason for undertaking the construction of the air base at Missoula. 
This is a very justifiable question, and I will give our reasons for want- 
ing to go ahead with the project. 


NEED FOR PERMANENT FACILITIES AT MISSOULA 


During the experimental phases of the project it would have been 
unwise to construct facilities which, if the experiments had not proven 
successful, would have been valueless to the public. It would have 
been a waste of public funds. So we did not construct facilities at that 
time. We got along the best we could by improvising, by using old 
CCC frame constructed buildings which were available. We biv- 
ouacked some of the smoke jumpers in several old CCC camp build- 
ings about 32 miles out of Missoula. Others were housed in old 
structures about 3 miles out of town. We fixed up an old CCC 
building at Hale Field the present base of operations. You can see 
how scattered the set-up was. The old CCC buildings are now falling 
down. 

I might state here specifically why the funds are needed. As we 
explained previously, Missoula is the correct location for the base. 
However, any location within a few miles of Missoula would do 
equally well. The reason for the selection of the Missoula County 
Airport 5 miles out of Missoula is because it has 7,000 feet surfaced 
runways. Its runways are lighted. There is no mountainous ob- 
struction close by. The County Board of Supervisors have signed 
an agreement authorizing the Forest Service free use of this field in 
perpetuity. It is a very, very fine field. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES ARE NEEDED TO MAKE THE OPERATION 
EFFICIENT 


An additional question, probably the principal question in the mind 
of this committee, deals with our request for $970,000 for the con- 
struction of the building and appurtenances and the acquisition of the 
site; 70.25 acres are involved in this site, and the county of Missoula 
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has agreed to furnish it to the Forest Service for the nominal sum 0! 
$2,000. 

Senator Kitcorre. How close is that to the airfield? 

Mr. Gusrarson. The site, sir, is right at the edge of the airfield. 
This is the site [indicating] that Missoula County proposes to sell to 
Forest Service for $2,000. Here are the runways of the airfield, with 
a 7,000-foot paved runway, no obstruction around it at all. I.might 
point out here the old field we are using in Missoula, Mont., now. This 
is the field here [indicating]. The residential area around there makes 
it necessary for us to fly very low over the residential area. We can’t 
fly in this direction [pointing] to avoid flyi ing over town because of the 
mountainous obstructions there. We can’t turn in that direction. So 
we have to turn over the town. C onsequently, we have to take off 
quite low over some of the buildings, including schools, occ casionally. 
We don’t like to do that. 

Senator Kitcorse. What is the elevation at Missoula? 

Mr. Gustarson. Three-thousand-some-odd feet, sir. The runways 
at this field are unlighted. They are short. You can see the site right 
around the airport and the mountainous obstructions. And the run- 
ways are gravel, sir. 

Senator Kitcorr. How far is this other field? 

Mr. Gustarson. About 5 miles away, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. That is the one that is in commercial use? 

Mr. Gustarson. That is commercially used by the Northwest 
Airlines. 

Senator Kincorr, How far actually will you have to truck your 
stuff over to load your planes? 

Mr. Gustrarson. We will have a short taxiway. There will be a 
taxiway from the warehouse to the main runways, and we will taxi 
our ships to the warehouse. 

Senator Kitcorr. You can actually load at the warehouse? 

Mr. Gustrarson. That is right. 

Senator Kitcorr. What is the rail facilities? 

Mr. Gustarson. Rail facilities run right alongside the road, on 
the main highway paralleling the edge of the airport. 

Senator Kricore. What is that? 

Mr. Gustarson. The Northern Pacific. We have the rail facilities 
close by, the highway. Everything is favorable, sir. 

Senator Kincgore. You contemplate in this that you will have 
warehouse space, and this will include a taxiway to get to and from 
the field. It will cost $2,000 for the site. Will it include barracks 
for the jumpers? 

FACILITIES NEEDED 


Mr. Gusrarson. We will need barracks for 100 men. We will 
have 150 men located there, but we contemplate that 50 of them will 
either be fighting fire or on some project work all the time, so we will 
have what you call a roving crew of about 100 bivouaced ‘at that 
place. We need barracks for 100 men, plus a mess hall. 

Senator Kitgore. Do some of them have families? 

Mr. Gustarson. These men do not have, sir. . 

Senator Kitcorre. Where did you recruit your jumpers? 

Mr. Gusrarson. Fifty percent, sir, are from the University, and 
50 percent from the boys in nearby farming communities, and so forth 
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Senator Kitgore. You don’t go after the paratrooper outfits? 

Mr. Gustarson. No; we do not. We get some of the men from 
the United States Army; most of them from the universities, though. 

In addition to the mess hall, of course, we need a parachute loft in 
which to repair, repack, and store our parachutes and other specialized 
smoke-jumping equipment. Such specialized equipment is expensive 
and needs good storage, also space for repair and repacking. We will 
require a parachute loft costing about $130,000. 

Senator Kiicorr. Will that be in your warehouse or will that be 
separate from the warehouse? 

Mr. Gustarson. Separate from the warehouse, sir. I might point 
out there the set-up that we have planned. ‘This is a planimetric out- 
line of it. Here is the parachute loft. Here is the warehouse. Here 
is the hangar which we feel we need for those four small ships that we 
have, because we cannot leave them out in the wintertime due to rapid 
deterioration of the fabric if left exposed to the weather. Here is the 
mess hall and dormitory and the small custodian’s residence for the man 
who is to be foreman for the smoke-jumping and air-cargo project. 

Senator Kiitgore. You also air-parachute equipment, do vou not? 


AIR TRANSPORT OF SUPPLIES 


Mr. Gustarson. Wedo. Last vear we transported about 2 million 
pounds of equipment by air, and we air-parachuted much of it to the 
fires in the roadless areas of New Mexico, California, Montana, Idaho, 
and various other places, sir. 

Senator Kitcorre. | am very curious, about what percentage of 
loss do you have in handling stuff? I do not mean the loss of para- 
chutes. 

Mr. Gustarson. The loss of cargo dropped by parachute is low; 
about 4 to 6 percent. 

Senator Kitcorr. Where it goes over into a fire and is lost or 
something? 

Mr. Gustarson. A case of eggs might come down and we might 
lose part of the case of eggs, something of that kind, Our loss was 
about 4 percent. 

The warehouse is an important component of the smoke-jumper 
and air-freight operations in the area. Without a warehouse the 
operation would be unbalanced and inefficient. Cost of a warehouse 
in which to store and repair equipment for 5,000 to 8,000 men is 
estimated at $393,000 based on estimates made 2 years ago. 

[ have about completed my statement, sir, and if there are any 
questions I would be glad to answer them. 

We feel that the amount ($970,000) that we have asked for is within 
reason and is justified. Prices have risen about 11 percent since the 
estimate was made which we wish to point out to this committee for 
its consideration of our appeal to restore the $270,000 reduction made 
by the House. 

Senator Kitgore. I want to ask you one other question. We were 
talking about Missoula from which you take care of 77 percent of the 
Rocky Mountain territory. You have nothing in contemplation for 
the Southwest, where vou also have some roadless areas? 


NT7026 
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AIR OPERATIONS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Mr. Gustarson. We have one satellite crew that goes down to 
New Mexico in the middle of May from the Missoula set-up to jump 
fires during May, June, and early July down there. You see, the fire 
season in New Mexico on the Gila National KF pres starts about May 15 
and ends about July 10. The latter date is about the time the fire 
season starts up in Montana, so we can weltch them back and forth 
However, it is not a big contingent that goes to New Mexico. 


BUDGET REQUEST, 1951 


Charman McKetiar. What did you ask for in 1951? 

Mr. Gustarson. We did aot include this in our estimate for 1951, 
sir. The bill that authorized Congress to make this appropriation 
was not passed until October 24, 1951. 

Chairman McKetiar. What did you ask for in 1952? 

Mr. Gustarson. $970,000 for 1953. 

Chairman McKetiar. | know, but at present I am asking about 
1952. 

Mr. Gustarson. Nothing for 1952 

Chairman McKe iar. This is the first request? 

Mr. Gusrarson. That is right, sir. 

Chairman McKeuiar. This is an estimate. 

Mr. Gustarson. That is right, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many people have you got on hand 
now? 

Mr. Gusrarson. We will have 150 men in Missoula this summer 
for smoke jumping. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many have you on hand now? 

Mr. Gusrarson. None. 

Chairman McKeuiar. None at all. 

Senator Kirngore. That brings up a question. Can you let these 
men go when there are no forest fires in prospect? 

Mr. Gustarson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kircore. How do you get them back? 

Mr. Gustarson. About 50 percent of them like this work and return 
the second year and sometimes for the third and fourth years. You 
see, the boys go to school. At least around 50 percent of them go to 
universities. This is one way for a young man to make his way 
through college. He can pay a good part of his school year, if he is 
careful, by smoke jumping in the summer time. 


PAY OF SMOKE JUMPERS 


Senator Kitcorr. What do you pay those smoke jumpers? 

Mr. Gusrarson. It is around $290 to $300 a month, somewhere 
along in there. I would have to correct that for the record, sir. 

Chairman McKetuiar. Will you give it to us for the record? 

Mr. Gusrarson. I will be glad to submit that for the records. 

(The information requested follows: 


A smoke jumper receives a base pay amounting to $316.25 per month, He 
must pay board out of thisamount. The season or length of employment including 
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training averages about 3% months. A smoke jumper also receives pay for over- 
time worked on fires. In total if the man is careful with his money he can go 
back to school with about $1,000 of the total amount received for his smoke jump- 
ing and fire-fighting work during the summer. 











INCREASED PAY COSTS DUE TO ENACTMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 2061 






Chairman McKetiar. What is the next item, Mr. Roberts? 
Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Chairman, that completes the Department of 
Agriculture items in this chapter of the bill. We do have a letter which 
the Secretary of Agriculture sent to you, Mr. Chairman, regarding the 
action of the House in connection with chapter XI, which provides 
funds for meeting the additional costs of Public Law 201. The letter 
is dated March 20. I would like to have that inserted in the record, 
if | may, Mr. Chairman, then I will summarize our situation with 
respect to it. 

Chairman McKetuar. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 













DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 20, 1952. 






Hon. Kenneta McKee tar, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator McKe.uar: The Third Supplemental Appropriation bill, 1952, 
as passed by the House of Representatives on March. 13, 1952, includes the 
following paragraph in chapter XI, which provides appropriations to meet part 
of the increased pay costs during the fiscal year 1952 due primarily to the enact- 
ment of Public Law 201, approved October 24, 1951: 

‘None of the funds appropriated in this chapter for the Post Office Depart- 
ment shall be available for obligations or expenditure in excess of 99 per 
centum of the amount carried in this chapter for said Department; and 
none of the funds appropriated by this chapter for any other department or 
agency shall be available for obligation or expenditure in excess of 90 per 
centum of the amount appropriated in this chapter for such department 
or agency.” 

This paragraph would permit the Department to use only 90 percent of the 
amount appropriated in chapter XI, resulting in a reduction in department 
programs amounting to $998,600. To the extent that this additional reduction 
must be met by releasing personnel during the remaining 3 months of the fiscal 
year, it would be necessary to make adjustments equivalent to more than four 
times this amount on an annual basis. Thus, it is evident that such a curtail- 
ment at this time would be substantial, and would adversely affect the ability 
of the Department to carry out its assigned activities. 

Total increased pay costs, applicable to appropriations of the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year 1952, amount to $18,255,112, of which it is con- 
templated that $4,769,112 would be absorbed. This in itself has already required, 
in Many cases, major adjustments of planned department programs for 1952. 

Obligations for certain items, such as contractual research, rent, ete., are 
fixed to such an extent that there is little flexibility which would permit adjust- 
ments in such costs for the remainder of the fiscal year. 

This means that, to a large extent, the 10-percent reduction would have to be 
absorbed through elimination of employment, principally temporary, seasonal 
personne!, such as laborers, forest-fire control personnel, ete. 

As a result, field work in connection with experimental plots would have to be 
discontinued or postponed until next fiscal vear, thereby seriously affecting the 
research work involved. Also, some of the temporary personnel engaged in 
insect and plant disease control work could not be employed even though the 
only practicable time to undertake certain of such control programs is in the 
spring months of the year. 

This reduction in the appropriations for Pay Act costs would seriously impair 
numerous research and service activities of the Department. Following are a + 
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few examples: In connection with the work of the Bureau of Agricultural Eeo- 
nomies, the reduction would— 

Curtail field inspections in connection with crop and livestock estimate. 
work, thus endangering the accuracy of the crop-reporting program. 

Delay by several months the completion of the revision of farm mortgayg 
debt estimates, 1951. These estimates are needed in the compilation of 
parity prices. 

Curtail analytical work in connection with a on the tobacco situatio), 

Administration of the programs of the Rural Electrification Administratio: 
have already been seriously hampered in 1952 and backlogs of work are accumu 
lating in many areas. Because the fiscal vear is so far along, it is estimated that 
approximately 135 employees would have to be discharged in order to absor}h 
the $54,000 reduction. This is equivalent to approximately $700,000 on an 
annual basis. During 1952, the Congress authorized REA to conduct a program, 
of technical development of telephone equipment through contracts with private 
companies. The proposed research contracts involve the development of equip- 
ment which gives promise of bringing telephone service to rural areas which 
could not otherwise obtain such service. They include development of the use 
of radio to reach isolated areas which could not be economically reached by wire 
lines, and the development of carrier equipment to enable existing wires to carry 
additional circuits at small additional cost. Negotiations on these contract 
have been substantially completed, and it is planned that contracts would be 
executed shortly. Elimination of this contract research would not onl¥ delay 
technical developments which may be of great value to the telephone program, 
but might well jeopardize future relations with manufacturers who have devoted 
considerable effort toward working out satisfactory arrangements for carrying 
forward these technical developments. 

The reduction would result in the employment of a considerably smaller number 
of lookouts, firemen, and other temporary employees engaged in forest fire control. 
This could result in increased damage to forest resources and more expensive emer- 
gency fire-fighting operations. The reduction would also prevent adequate 
maintenance of fire-control facilities. Spring maintenance is important because 
it is necessary to place telephone lines, lookout towers, and other fire-control im- 
provements in operating condition in advance of the fire season, 

Certain scheduled activities in connection with forest and range management 
investigations, such as experimental planting, observations on research plots, and 
cuttings on experimental forests are made as early in the spring season as weather 
permits; late May to early June in the eastern regions. The reduction would delay 
action in some cases until after July 1 and some work, such as experimental plant- 
ing and seeding, would have to be postponed for 1 year, thus seriously disrupting 
research schedules. 

The reduction would similarly affect seasonal aspects of the research work of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering on grain, forage. 
vegetable, fruit, and cotton crops. 

The reduction in the Bureau of Animal Industry would result in a general slow- 
ing down of the cooperative work in the brucellosis eradication program in nearly 
all States. The Federal Government has cooperative agreements with the States 
for eradication of the disease. The Bureau is already having difficulty in meeting 
its share of the costs of the program, particularly in indemnities for reactors 
slaughtered. 

The reduction in funds available for insect investigations under the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine would require curtailment of very important 
surveys of insect infestations, and the application of insecticides on control plots. 
The maximum results ordinarily obtainable from the expenditure of funds on the 
various projects would not be realized. This work is seasonal and plans have now 
been completed for the spring work. 

The reduction in insect and plant disease control work would result in major 
adjustments in work plans that have been completed for the remainder. of this 
vear, and would weaken the enforcement of quarantine regulations governing the 
movement of infested products from areas where such insects as sweetpotato 
weevil, white-fringed beetle, and gypsy moth occur. This work is especially im- 

portant during the next 3 months when many of the insects are most active. 

The reduction in the item for plant quarantines would lessen=the proteetion 
which could be given at ports of entry to guard against insect pests and plant 
diseases entering the country on shipments from abroad or being transported 
interstate when already established in limited locations. 

The reduction of $174,500 in the appropriation for the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration would adversely affect the servicing of the accounts of borrowers with 
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outstanding loans. It would be very difficult to make loans to eligible applicants 
ana to properly collect ana service borrowers’ accounts. To insure the repayment 
of loans and the ultimate success of the borrowers, it is essential that personnel be 
| available at all times to provide the necessary technical assistance and guidance 
in farming operations and in the management of the farm business. 

In view of the above, the Department urgently recommends that the entire 
paragraph beginning on line 3, page 44 of the bill be deleted. However, should 
it be retained, it is assumed that it has no effect on the two preceding paragraphs 
under the heading ‘‘General provisions” relating to chapter XI of the bill. 

Representatives of the Department will be glad to furnish any additional infor- 
mation you may desire in connection with this matter. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, Secretary. 


EFFECTS OF ADDITIONAL PAY COST ABSORPTIONS 


Mr. Roserts. The total pay increase cost for the Department of 
Agriculture in 1952 under the new law, Public Law 201, is $18,255,000. 
As the estimate came to the House it was proposed that we absorb 
within existing funds $4,769,000, or about 26 percent of the total cost. 
The decision to make that absorption came in December 1951, and of 
course we had to make some adjustments in our planned program of 
work in order to do it. 

With the additional reduction under chapter XI, under what is 
known as the Davis amendment, we would absorb an additional 
$998,600 in the Department. The additional reduction, coming on 
top of adjustments which have already been made to absorb the 
$4,769,000, and coming late in the year as it does, is going to be 
difficult to meet. It is going to be exceedingly difficult to meet it 
through any reductions of personnel because of accumulated leave and 
the need, under civil service regulations, of giving people 30 days’ 
notice. 

Therefore, throughout the appropriations of the Department of 
Agriculture, if the reduction remains, we would propose, Mr. Chair- 
man, to adjust other phases of our work to the extent possible, taking 
the reductions in other objects of expenditure, although we have two 
or three places where it would not be possible to do even that. 

As you know, we have in the Bureau of Plant Industry——— 

Chairman McKe tar. If it were not possible to do that, what would 
vou do? 

Mr. Roperts. We have in the Bureau of Plant Industry, in the 
Forest Service, and in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
a lot of field work which has to be done during the spring and summer 
months. This includes work on experiment stations, on the control 
of animal and plant diseases and insect pests, plantings and cuttings 
in experimental forests, and fire control and maintenance work in the 
national forests, for which we hire temporary field people for the 
spring and summer months. In those cases it would be necessary for 
us to reduce the amount of temporary help we would otherwise get for 
spring and summer work. That would impair some phases of our 
program rather seriously because it would mean in the case of some 
of our research plantings, for example, a full years’ delay. Some of 
the work has to be done, as you know, seasonally. Some of our insect 
surveys, and research and control work on insects must be done at a 
particular period of the year. On sweetpotato weevil, for example, we 
must establish quarantines in order to avoid its spread during the 
spring months. In those areas we would have to reduce the number 
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of people that we would hire on a temporary basis, and that would 
create some difficulties as you can realize. 


PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


Chairman McKetiar. Will you give us the number of persens that 
you employ on a permanent basis and the number of persons that 
vou employ on a temporary basis in your Department? If you have 
it now, you can give it. 

Mr. Roxserrs. As of December 31, 1951, for the entire Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in Washington and in the field, we had 55,746 
full-time employees. We had 10,416 emplovees other than full 
time. 

Chairman McKe uuar. In your own department, which you say i 
different because vou do not have these forest fires every day, how 
many have you on full time and how many have you on part time? 

Mr. Roserts. I am speaking for the entire Department of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKetiar. | know you are, but what I want to speak 
about is your department. ‘That is what I am asking vou for. That 
is what we have summoned you up here for. 

Mr. Roperts. | am the Director of Finance of the Department of 
Agriculture. In my own—— 

Chairman McKetiar. | know. You may be President of the 
United States next vear, I don’t know. It looks like everybody is 
running for President. 

Mr. Roserts. | don’t think that is likely, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKetiar. What I want is the number of people that 
you employ regularly and are paying them a regular salary in the 
Department that you have control over, which you came up here to 
testify about, the Department that has just been testified about, and 
those who are temporary employees. IT know you have them. 

Mr. Rosertrs. In my own office, Mr. Chairman,,I have only 113 
people. It is the departmental office of Budget and Finance. They 
are all permanent people. 

Chairman McKetuiar. That may be, but what I want to know is, 
do you have 113 working on this work? 

Mr. Roserrs. On budget and finance work for the Department. 

Chairman McKeuiar. What I want to know is, how many tem- 
porary employees have you in the Department? Will you give us the 
number of temporary employees and the number of permanent 
employees that you have in the Department? 

Mr. Roperts. As of December 31, 1951, the Forest Service had 
8,160 full-time employees; other than full time, 1,886. 

Chairman McKeuuar. Nearly eight-ninths of them are full-time 
employees. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 


STUDENT EMPLOYEES 


Chairman McKe.iar. Why do you employ these students all the 
year round when they go to school 6 months? 
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Mr. Kramer. There are no students included in the numbers of 
employees Mr. Roberts just gave you for the Forest Service. We have 
our peak work season in the summer time when the woods are opened 
up and there is no snow on the ground. We employ students in June, 
and we continue them working until about the middle of September or 
the 1st of September. 

Chairman McKe.uiar. 1,886? 

Mr. Kramer. No, sir. The figures Mr. Roberts gave you are the 
number of employees under the category “other than full time” that 
were employed as of December 31, 1951, in the entire Forest Service. 
We will employ about 9,000 more this spring, temporary and part-time 
laborers to work on the construction of roads, bridge crews, lookouts, 
fire crews, timber-survey crews. 

Chairman McKe.iar. What does a timber-survey crew do? 

Mr. Kramer. They go through the woods and make an inventory 
of the timber. 

Chairman McKetiar. That is a very general statement. It does 
not answer the question. How many men do you have employed on 
roads, bridges, lookouts, and timber-survey crews? 

Mr. Kramer. I would judge in the summertime there would be 
as many as 2,500 employed on road and trail work. We have a 
$13 million appropriation for construction and maintenance of roads 
and trails on the national forests. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Chairman McKe.uiar. These roads are in the national forests? 

Mr. Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe.iar. And they are not in Spain or Morocco or 
Liberia or Egypt or some other place in the world, are they? 

Mr. Kramer. No. They are within the national forests. 

Chairman McKe ..ar. It is good that that can be said about it. 

Mr. Kramer. We have 107,000 miles of roads in the national forests, 
and we have 123,000 miles of trails. 

Chairman McKetuar. You are in the road-building business. How 
many trails? 

Mr. Kramer. 123,000 miles of trails. We have the custody, pro- 
tection, and management of 181 million acres of land in the national 
forests, and that is the reason why we have such an investment in 
roads and trails. 

Chairman McKe.iar. We have a road department. I don’t know 
whether you have heard of it or not. 

Mr. Kramer. Yes, indeed. 

Chairman McKeuiar. We have a road department that I estab- 
lished here. I got here on the 22d day of November 1911, and on the 
28th day of November 1911 I introduced my first road bill. I have 
been working on that all the time. I thought we would work with one 
department of roads. We intended it that way. The Congress passed 
it that way. It was to include everything. Now we find another 
department with 107,000 miles of roads. What kind of roads are these? 
Concrete? 

Mr. Kramer. No,sir. Wegoup tothe gravel surface stage. A few 
of them are black top. Actually we cooperate with the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 
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Chairman McKe iar. You cooperate with them. 

Mr. Kramer. They build the high standard roads for us. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Where do they get the authority to co- 
operate with you? Why could they not cooperate with the Treasury 
Department or the Census Department of some other department? 
Why could all of them not be engaged partly in roads? We are 
spending money that we haven’t got, and I am going to tell you that | 
am awfully tired of it. I am awfully tired of spending money that 
we haven't got. 

Mr. Kramer. These roads are located in the national forests 
The Bureau of Public Roads constructs the ‘Forest Highways,” which 
also pass through the national forests. They also construct the higher- 
grade roads and bridges under the Forest Service road appropriation 
the-ones with the higher standards and specifications. 

Chairman McKeuiar. We have road departments everywhere 
Where are we going to stop? 

Mr. Kramer. Our roads are located within the national forests 
They are on Federal lands, and the roads are federally built and fed- 
erally maintained, within the national forests. 

Chairman McKeuuar. Of course the District of Columbia is fed- 
erally owned and maintained, but you do not keep up the roads here. 

Mr. Kramer. No, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I do not mean to be disrespectful to you at 
all. I never voted against an agriculture bill in my life, I think, as 
long as I have been here, because I was born on the farm and made 
my way on the farm to begin with, and I feel the utmost interest in 
farming. But I do not think we ought to turn over a part of the 
business of other departments of the Government to the Agriculture 
Department. The Agriculture Department was established within 
my memory, just before | came here. If we are going to spend money 
for 107,000 miles of roads, that will cost a whole lot of money. Even 
if they are black top or eravel roads, they cost a whole lot of money. 
If anybody has any explanation of why you are indulging in road 
building, I would like to hear it. 

Mr. Roserts. You see, Mr. Chairman, the Federal Public Roads 
Administration, which you fostered, was set up on 

Chairman McKeuiar. Yes; but you are not under that adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Roserts.—was originally in the Department of Agriculture. 
You will remember that perhaps. 

Chairman McKeuuar. Yes, sir. 


MAINTENANCE RESPONSIBILITY OF DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Roserrs. Then several years ago under one of the reorganiza- 
tion acts, the Federal highways were transferred over to another 
agency of the Government. At that time it was decided to leave in 
the Department of Agriculture the responsibility for maintenance of 
the forest roads and trails, the roads that run up through the moun- 
tains and which are built not only for transportation—— 

Chairman McKe.iar. The Congress did not have anything to do 
with that, did it? 

Mr. Roserts. I believe it did, sir. They approved the transfer, | 
think. 
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Chairman McKe iar. Will you show me the bill authorizing that? 
Do you have it there? 


Mr. Roperts. I don’t have the Reorganization Act here. I can 
put it in the record, sir. 

Chairman McKeuuar. All right, sir. I wish you would, just that 
part of it. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1948, approved June 29, 1948, included the 
following language transferring forest highways from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the Public Roads Administration: 

“Sec. 3 (a) * * * Provided further, That the appropriations made _ pur- 
suant to authorizations heretofore, herein, and hereafter enacted for forest 
highways shall be considered available to the Commissioner of Publie Roads 
for the purpose of discharging the obligations created hereunder in any State 
or Territory: * * 

Reorganization Pian No. 7 of 1949, which became effective on August 19, 
1949, transferred the Public Roads Administration to the Department of Com- 
merce. The plan provided, as follows: 


PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 


“Secrion 1. Transfer of Public Roads Administration.—The Public Roads 
Administration, together with its functions, including the functions of the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads, is hereby transferred to the Department of Commerce 
and shall be administered by the Commissioner of Public Roads subject to the 
direction and control of the Secretary of Commerce. 

See. 2. Transfer of certain functions of Federal Works Administrator.—All 
funetions of the Federal Works Administrator with respect to the agency and 
functions transferred by the provisions of section 1 hereof are hereby transferred 
to the Secretary of Commerce and shall be performed by the Secretary or, subject 
to his direction and control, by such officers, employees, and agencies of the 
Department of Commerce as the Secretary shall designate. 

Sec. 3. Records, property, personnel, and funds——There are hereby transferred 
to the Department of Commerce, to be used, employed, and expended in con- 
nection with the functions transferred by the provisions of this reorganization 
plan, the records and property now being used or held in connection with such 
funetions, the personnel employed in connection with such functions, together 
with the Commissioner of Public Roads, and the unexpended balances of appro- 
priations, allocations, and other funds available or to be made available for use 
in connection with such funetions. Such further measures and dispositions as 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine to be necessary in order 
to effectuate the transfers provided for in this section shall be carried out in such 
manner as the Director shall direct and by such agencies as he shall designate. 

Sec. 4. Effect of reorganization plan.—The provisions of this reorganization 
plan shall become effective notwithstanding the status of the Public Roads 
Administration within the Federal Works Agency or within any other agency 
immediately prior to the effective date of this reorganization plan.” 


Mr. Roserts. At the time of the transfer it was decided to leave 
with the Forest Service the responsibility for the development and 
the maintenance of these roads which are used in the forests for 
transportation within the forests, for the hauling of timber, for travel 
to various segments of the national forests for protection, fire fighting 
and what-not. 

Chairman McKe t.ar. Is not a lot of that timber sold? 


SALE OF FOREST TIMBER 


Mr. Roserts. Much of that timber is sold and that is the reason 
for establishment of many of these roads. 
Chairman McKetiar. What becomes of that money, by the way? 
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Mr. Rosuyrts. Sixty-five percent of that money goes to the general 
funds of the Treasury. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Where does the other 35 go? 

Mr. Rosperts. Twenty-five percent, under act of Cc ongress, goes to 
the States and counties in which these national forests are located. 
Ten percent is placed, under law, into a special fund to be used, within 
the national forests in which the receipts are produced, for the mainte- 
nance and upkeep of roads. 

Mr. Chairman, you may be interested in knowing that these roads 
which have been built, and which are being built, made it possible to 
produce a total of receipts this last calendar year of about $60 million. 

Chairman McKetiar. I happen to know something about it be- 
‘“ause in my State, the State ‘of Tennessee, in the National Forest you 
have in the eastern part of the State, my recollection is that the net 
profit on the timber sold out of that forest was $84,000. 

Mr. Kramer. That might be very true. 


ALLOCATION OF RECEIPTS FOR TIMBER SALE 


Chairman McKetiar. And we do not know where it is. I have 
written to the Department and I have attempted in every way to get 
the information, but I have not gotten it yet. The first information | 
have is that 65 percent of it goes to the Treasury, 25 percent goes to 
the State, and 10 percent is held by you as a fund of some sort. What 
do you do with that? 

Mr. Roserrs. For the building and maintenance of roads, sir. 


Chairman McKeuiar. That is even more. How much did you 
build out of that, funds for building of roads? 

Mr. Roserts. About $3,300,000 last year for all the National 
Forests. 

Chairman McKeuiar. $3,300,000. Nothing was said in the ap- 
propriations about that. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. Where is that? 

Mr. Roserts. In the Budget for the regular- 

Chairman McKetuar. | am not talking about the Budget. I am 
talking about the law that Congress passed now. Where does that 
$3 million go? Where is it mentioned? If you have the act there 
I would be glad if you would read that part of it that refers to it. 

Mr. Roserts. It is the act of March 4, 1913, sir, 16 United States 
Code, paragraph 501. 

Chairman McKe iar. What does it say? Read it. 

Mr. Roserts. I do not have a copy of the Code. We can have 
that inserted in the record. 

Chairman McKe.uar. No, sir. I want to hear it. I have been 
trying to get it for several years and I have not got it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roserts. Sixteen U sta States Code, 501 reads as follows: 

Ten percentum of all moneys received from the national forests during each 
fiscal vear shall be available at the end thereof and be expended by the Secretar) 
of Agriculture of the construction and maintenance of roads and trails within the 
national forests in the States from which such proceeds are derived, but the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture may, whenever practicable, in the construction and mainte- 
nance of such roads, secure the cooperation or aid of the proper State or Territorial 
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authorities in the furtherance of any system of highways of which such roads may 
be made a part, and the sale of logs, ties, poles, posts, cordwood, pulpwood, and 
other forest products, in the amounts made available for the schools and roads by 
this section, shall be based upon the stumpage value of the timber. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Who fixes that value? 

Mr. Roserrs. Who establishes the value? The Forest Service 
establishes minimum prices, but the purchasers really establish the 
values for most of the timber because it is sold by competitive bids. 

Chairman McKeuuar. I just happen to know that enormous 
amounts of timber are being drawn yearly out of that tract of land 
which is in east Tennessee, part of Georgia, part of South Carolina and 
part of North Carolina—lI believe that is all of it—and I have been 
trying to find out what they did with that money. Up to date I have 
not found out what they did with that money. You have told me 

really the first information I have had, that 65 percent of it goes to 
the general fund of the Treasury, miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. And 25 percent—— 


ALLOCATION TO STATES 


Mr. Rosperts. Twenty-five percent to the States. 

Chairman McKetuiar. Did Tennessee get her 25 percent? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir; the counties in Ponies in which the 
forests are located. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Would you be good enough to send me a 
record of the amounts that have gone to Tennessee? I would be 
very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Roperts. We would be happy to. We would be glad to furnish 
you with a statement which would indicate what the receipts were in 
Tennessee and how it was distributed. 

Chairman McKetiar. How it was distributed. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Receipts from the Tennessee portion of the Cherokee National Forest 


Distribution 


Total | 
receipts 


10 percent 
fund allotted | Balance to 
to Forest United States 


Fiscal year Payment to 
State and 


counties 


in tae, Service for Treasury 
25 percent roads 
1942 | $39, 094 $9, 774 $3, 909 $25, 411 
1943 | 81,510 | 20,378 | 8,151 | 52, 981 
1944 ‘ . 145, 521 36, 380 14, 552 | 94, 589 
1945 Coat 109, 966 27, 491 | 10, 997 | 71, 478 
Te See ; kewl 136, 687 | 34,172 13, 669 | 88, 846 
1947 | 123, 954 30, 988 12, 395 80, 571 
1948 | 81, 226 20, 306 8.123 52, 797 
1949 ; 2 ‘ | 159, 903 39, 976 15, 990 | 103, 937 
1950. | 202, 722 50, 681 | 20, 272 131, 769 
1951 204, 045 51,011 20, 405 132, 629 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE R, WICKARD, ADMINISTRATOR, RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Roserts. The one item that I haven’t mentioned involving 
this pay increase cost is one which involves the Rural Electrification 
Administration. In order to meet the additional reduction for the 
Rural Electrification Administration it will be necessary either to 
reduce the staff even though there is a rather substantial backlog of 
work or to fail to carry out a contract for research for which the 
Congress in the 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act provided specific 
funds. Mr. Wickard, the Administrator of REA, is here, and I would 
like him to explain the situation to you. 

Chairman McKe uar. I will be glad for him to tell us. Go right 
ahead. 

Mr. Wickarp. Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Roberts has said, under the 
House bill we will have to economize either by reducing the number 
of people that we now have or postponing the research to be done under 
contract with outside agencies for the telephone program. 

Chairman McKeuiar. How many have you now? 

Mr. Wickarp. How many employees? 

Chairman McKetuar. Yes. 

Mr. Wickarp. 1,134. We have had two reductions in force during 
this fiscal year, and we have a freeze on the employment or a prohibi 
tion on the employment of any additional personnel because we are 
trving to stay within our budget for the year. We had hoped that 
the Ci ongress would make available enough money—and we operated 
on that theory—to take care of the increased costs due to the pay 
increase which Congress passed last year. 


Chairman McKetuiar. As I understand you, if the telephone or 


electric companies will do the work at the price fixed by the Govern- 
ment they are authorized to do it, and if they do not do it, then the 
rural electrification may do it. Is that what you are referring to? 


RURAL TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wickarp. The Congress last year authorized the expenditure 
of funds for research in various phases of the telephone program by 
contract. The Congress has been very much interested in using radio 
or carrier waves, which is a form of radio but transmitted by power 
lines, for extending telephone service to people, particularly in isolated 
areas or areas where the density of population makes the wire service 
rather costly. 
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RESULT OF ABSORPTION OF PAY RAISE 


Chairman McKetuiar. And to those who haven’t got it now and 
who are very much in need of it and I have no doubt are very much 
interested in it. I can understand that. What amount of this is 
used for that purpose? 

Mr. Wicxarp. We had planned to use about $75,000 under con- 
tracts with outside agencies, but now if we have to absorb $54,000 
to take care of the pay increase which Congress has not appropriated 
for, we will have to do away with a large part of this research work 
which is to be done by outside agencies. We have today, for instance, 
a 30-day option on some research to be done by the Raytheon Corp., 
whereby this corporation would perhaps put in two or three times as 
much money as the Government would put in. We feel that that 
would be a very worth while project, since the Raytheon people would 
be putting in more money than we would be putting in, and we would 
hate to see that contract go without our approval. 

Chairman McKe.tuiar. Does the present law allow that? 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, sir. The Congress specifically authorized it last 
\ ear. 

Chairman McKeuiar. We authorized that to be done last vear. 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, sir. 

HOUSE CUT 


Chairman McKetiar. You say that you need $54,000? 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, sir. We are short $54,000 under the present 
appropriation as passed by the House. 

Chairman McKeuitar. What item does that appear in? That is 
the effect of the 10 percent? 

Mr. Wickarp. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. Rural electrification ought to be a good 
thing. 1 do not see any reason why it should not be a good thing. 

Mr. Wickarp. In your State, Senator, it has been a very popular 
thing. As you know, we have had several telephone programs. Mr. 
Will Hall Sullivan has talked to you several times. We have approved 
that now and they are going ahead. 

Chairman McKeuiar. And one of them that I recall you were very 
courteous and kind about. I do not remember which one. 

Mr. Wickarp. We got those both started. We went back and 
examined the interest of the people. They are putting considerable 
money of their own into this and it covers quite a territory. 

Chairman McKettar. How much did they put in and how much 
did the Government put in? 

Mr. Wickarp. I think the two loans which Mr. Sullivan was inter- 
ested in amounted to $1,930,000, and the people are putting up 10 per- 
cent of that amount of money themselves. 

Chairman McKeuuiar. I know that that is very badly needed. 
Where are those loans made? At the RFC? 

Mr. Wickarp. No, REA in the Department of Agriculture, makes 
the loans. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Are there any other items? 

Mr. Roserts. That is all we have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKeuuar. All right. We are much obliged to you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., Tuesday, March 25, 1952, the hearing 
was recessed until 10:30 a. m. Wednesday, March 26, 1952.) 








